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Effective Business Correspondence 
By R. R. Aurner 


Change your course in letter writing from a dull subject of rules 
to an interesting subject of writing for effective results. This 
new book is based entirely upon the use of effective expression 
—statements that will sell goods, collect debts, and create good 
will. Your students are kept constantly “up on their toes’ 
because of the many interesting problems that have been lifted 
from actual business offices. 


With EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE you can 


make the subject as interesting as fiction. 











” — Business 
Available for a long or a short course, with or without a work- ee 
book. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Forward, Commercial Teachers ! 


Undoubtedly, commercial teachers are as sincere and conscientious in the 
performance of their duties as any other group of teachers in the profession. 
It is often quite difficult, however, to secure good teachers for commercial 
vacancies. Frequently, a superintendent is confronted with the problem of 
accepting a teacher who has become discouraged in other school work and who, 
after pursuing a short commercial course, plans to try his luck in the com- 
mercial department. Again, a superintendent finds that the applicant has 
adequately prepared himself in some business department of a university, but 
has had no experience, either as a successful commercial teacher or as a suc- 
cessful secretary or clerical employee. Teachers who are not fully prepared 
should not be allowed to teach in a department which is to turn out students 
who must cope with the best products of other secondary schools and colleges. 


In the first place, our commercial teacher must have, of course, all the 
qualities of the good teacher in any other subject; for instance, good health, a 
happy disposition, much hope for life and the future, a high degree of intelli- 
gence, much common sense, broad sympathies, and a definite business outlook. 
Added to these qualities must be a high degree of specialization in his chosen 
field. 


More specifically, we need teachers who are skilled in business guidance. 
This means more than the ability to make investments, to care for accounts in 
the school bank, or to be trusted with the funds from athletics or school plays. 
This teacher should know about the various fields of business and the poten- 
tialities of these fields not only for the employment of the products of our high 
schools, but also for the advancement and attainment of individual positions 
of responsibility. Certainly if we are to institute a program of guidance for high 
school pupils, our commercial teacher should be the one to whom the other 
home-room teachers may go with confidence that his judgment on business 
activities will be sound and may be followed with safety. 


Second, the commercial teacher must, without doubt, be trained in the 
skills which he is to teach. Commercial teachers who claim to be able to teach 
typewriting but who, themselves, can not do a respectable job of typing a page 
of select material seem to take pride in the fact that they can teach without 
possessing skill in their subject. In no other field would such lack of preparation 
be tolerated. The bliss exhibited by the person who ignorantly attempts to 
teach the skill subjects, without himself being skilled, is alarming. Nor should 
we have a shorthand teacher who is not an expert at taking dictation and tran- 
scribing his notes. The same can be said of all the other skill subjects, com- 
mercial and noncommercial. 


Third, our commercial teacher should have a broad university training 
covering the social aspects of the business world and the subject content he is 
attempting to give. He should know something of the economic basis of society 
and the great social dependence thereon. In fact, his training should be as 
broad socially as the training of any other teacher in the school system, except 
perhaps those who are in the department of social science. 


A teacher with these qualifications will secure results of which any com- 
mercial department may be justly proud. 
The department will also be a challenge to 
the finest pupils in any secondary school. 
Commercial education, with all its possi- 
bilities, will go forward only when com- 
mercial teachers improve themselves and Superintendent City Schools 
lead the way. Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 








The attention of many business teachers today is focused in greater or less 
degree on one or more phases of socio-business education. 
conflicting ideas and theories about the meaning and scope of this very im- 
portant field of learning. With the cooperation of THE BALANCE SHEET, the 
Committee on Publications of the National Council of Business Education 
is sponsoring a series of articles, the first of which appears below. These articles 
will present differing points of view and will thoroughly explore the possibilities 
of the subject, in the hope that teachers may clarify their thinking and per- 
haps come to some common understanding about the fundamental principles 
and purposes of socio-business education. 


There are many 


Comments are solicited. 








What Do You Mean— Socio-Business ? 


by 


E. G. Blackstone, Head 
Commercial Teacher Training Division 
The State University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 


For the past ten years there has been 
an ever-growing movement for the adoption of 
socio-business training in our high school com- 
mercial departments. Much of the credit for this 
movement should be given to several earnest 
workers at The University of Chicago who have 
pioneered and fostered the movement. That 
their efforts have been successful is evidenced by 
the fact that commercial teachers today feel 
generally that socio-business is desirable. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that socio-business 
is in style today, for the magazines are full of 
articles about it, speakers at conventions are 
constantly talking about it, a number of investi- 
gations of a research character have been made 
concerning it, and an entire yearbook of one of 
our commercial teacher organizations has been 
devoted to it. There is little opposition (perhaps 
not enough); the proposition has been well sold 
to the commercial teachers of the nation. 


ATTITUDE OF ADMINISTRATORS. Not only 
have the commercial teachers accepted it, but 
also the school adminstrators in general are fav- 
orably inclined toward it, although among them 
there is some doubt as to whether it should be 
taught with commerce or with social science. 
Perhaps the depression has helped to convince 
them, as it has others, that every high school 
student should have at least a minimum degree 
of intelligence about certain economic problems 
facing our modern civilization. 


LACK OF UNDERSTANDING. For some time, 


it has been my practice, whenever I have heard 
socio-business discussed, to ask what is meant 
by that term. I have collected a wide range of 
answers, most of them hazy in nature. When I 
have gone a step further, and asked wherein lies 
the distinction between socio-business and con- 
sumer training, on the one hand, and vocational 
training, on the other, I find that the haziness is 
even greater. It would seem that socio-business 
has been sold to teachers, but that neither the 
sellers nor the acceptors know just what it is. 
Is it not time that we define the issue and de- 
termine just what it means and what it does not 
mean? Shall we ever be able to institute an 
effective program of training in socio-business 
until we have defined it and differentiated it 
from other things with which it may be confused? 

Early concepts of commercial education were 
concerned chiefly with technical training—the 
techniques of typewriting, shorthand, and record- 
ing—but during the past few years, even those 
most ardently in favor of technical training have 
come to consider certain background concepts as 
essential. Among these concepts are those which 
tend to help in the provision of an understanding 
of business practices, of business policies, of 
business organization, of methods of securing 
initial positions, and of methods of earning pro- 
motion. Instruction in business law is considered 
desirable for those who plan to become book- 
keepers—not so much because the student needs 
to understand business law to enable him to tell 
what to debit or credit in his journal entries, but 
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because it may help him to understand and to 
interpret his records and statements. Therefore, 
some people call business law a socio-business 
subject. Similarly, it is felt that the student who 
plans to enter business should have an under- 
standing of some of the principles of economics— 
not so much because the knowledge will enable 
him to type more accurately or to take dictation 
faster, but because the knowledge may help him 
in the nontechnical aspects of his job. Again, 
commercial geography is felt to be desirable for 
business workers because it may enable them to 
interpret the relations between nature and 
mankind. 


I should like to submit the proposition that 
these aspects of commercial law, commercial 
geography, and economics, in so far as they aim 
to help the student to understand his job, to 
handle administrative or executive aspects of 
his job, to secure a job, or to win promotion, 
are very valuable as vocational training, but 
they are not socto-business subjects. I do not 
mean that I have any objection whatsoever to 
this kind of training. Certainly any worker whose 
abilities are limited merely to the skills and 
techniques of his job is handicapped. Certainly 
he needs an understanding and appreciation of 
many concepts of law, geography, economics, and 
other subjects if he is to be an effective business 
man or woman. All I am trying to say is that 
these background concepts are, in his case, 
vocational, and they should not be called socio- 
business. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION. Another point of 
confusion arises when we begin to talk about 
consumer training. There is no doubt that every- 
one is going to meet certain business situations 
throughout his life, whether he be a business man 
or not. Neither is there any doubt that he is 
more likely to handle them more effectively if 
he has had training in them than if he has not. 
There seems no need for us to spend time here 
trying to justify teaching students how to handle 
a bank account, to purchase thriftily, to know 
something about the various types of insurance, 
or other items commonly designated as consumer 
training. However, when such things are called 
socio-business training, there likely is involved a 
confusion of terms which is undesirable and even 
dangerous. I have no quarrel with consumer 
training; in fact, I am quite sure that the day 
wil come when ail secondary school students will 
be required to take such a course. My whole 
point, here, is that consumer training is not the 
same thing as socio-business training. Further- 
more, I feel that there is a specific function for 
socio-business and that it should not be confused 
with the idea of consumer training or of voca- 


tional executive and interpretative training, be- 
cause such confusion will tend to create harmful 
results. 


A DEFINITION. What then is this vague some- 
thing called socio-business training; of what does 
it consist; what are its delimitations; wherein 
does it differentiate from consumer training and 
from vocational training? 

To me, socio-business education has to do 
with the activities of an economic nature which 
will be used by individuals—not so much in 
connection with their private home activities or 
with their vocational activities, as they will with 
their efforts to contribute to the establishment 
of a better type of economic civilization. Socio- 
business, to me, has to do with understanding 
and interpreting of political, economic, and social 
factors which effect our modern civilization; in 
other words, with social interpretation. It in- 
volves those concepts which one needs to form 
proper attitudes toward many important business 
problems of collective rather than of individual 
nature. For instance, the student should have 
an attitude or set of attitudes about various forms 
of taxation, not so much because they affect his 
private life (consumer training), not so much be- 
cause they affect his business life (vocational 
training), but because they affect the welfare of 
the nation, the state, and the community (socio- 
business training). Similarly he needs to have 
certain information and attitudes about such 
things as private property, about social insur- 
ance, about municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties, and about numerous other problems because 
of their social rather than their private signifi- 
cance. Socio-business consists of those concepts 
and attitudes which help the individual to deter- 
mine how he shall vote on issues of economic 
nature when he attempts to do it in terms of the 
general good rather than the individual good. 

If a democracy depends, for its successful 
existence, upon an intelligent electorate, is it not 
the duty of some organization to provide the 
means whereby the electorate may become in- 
telligent? It would seem that the task of pro- 
viding at least a minimum of intelligence about 
national economic problems is, then, the function 
of socio-business education. Whether this may 
be done better by the social-science than by the 
commercial department, is a matter for measure- 
ment to decide, but it must be done, and done 
by the most effective possible means. 


WHO NEEDS SOCIO-BUSINESS TRAINING. It 
will be pointed out by many that the business 
man needs this socio-business training as much 
as the private citizen, because, in addition to his 
citizenship duties, he needs economic intelligence 
in order to operate his business effectively. 
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Consequently, the argument runs, socio-business 
concepts should be taught in those commercial 
subjects which attempt to train business men. 
Let it be agreed, without argument, that the 
business worker needs economic intelligence for 
both of the reasons suggested. It does not follow, 
however, that it should be taught in commercial 
courses like geography, law, and economics, at 
least not in the primary or initial presentation. 
In fact, such a procedure might be harmful, for 
socio-business, like consumer training, should be 
required of everyone in high school. Not everyone 
will take commercial work, hence presenting 
socio-business training only in commercial sub- 
jects will prevent academic students from getting 
it. It should be offered on a nonvocational basis 
and required of every student. Of course, it may 
be desirable to consider some of the same con- 
cepts later. from the vocational angle, but if it 
is to be available only in the commercial subjects, 
it will be out of the reach of academic students. 
There is almost an exact parallel here with con- 
sumer training. Most of the items taught in 
junior business training are treated again later in 
the vocational commercial subjects, but they are 
not taken there by any but commercial students. 
The danger which has been mentioned several 
times above lies just here. We must differentiate 
socio-business from consumer training and from 
vocational background courses, and we must 
provide training in its concepts in a separate 
course which shall be required of all students. No 
other plan will be effective in reaching all those 
who should be reached. 


HOW CAN WE ACHIEVE SOCIO-BUSINESS EDU- 
CATION. Whether the point above is accepted 
or not, we shall never be successful in developing 
adequate training in socio-business concepts, no 
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matter in what kinds of courses it is offered, until 
the essential concepts, attitudes, and knowledges 
shall have been isolated and until some degree 
of acceptance has been developed. Today no one 
is sure of what items should be taught in a socio- 
business program. We must become sure. Re- 
search, which will lead to agreement as to what 
to include and what to exclude, is the most im- 
portant need of the day in the socio-business field. 
In other words, in this field we need exactly what 
we have needed in other fields; that is, to agree 
on what we are going to try to do, to list specific 
detailed objectives and concepts, and then to 
unite in finding out how they may best be 
achieved. 


I should say, then, that the first essential step 
in developing an effective program of socio- 
business training is to define and delimit it; the 
second step is to list the specific objectives and 
concepts to be included; and the third step is to 
provide definite teaching materials in the form 
of textbooks, workbooks, and tests so that they 
may be effectively presented to students. 


Here, then, is my individual point of view 
about a program for socio-business. Doubtless 
many readers will disagree. All the better. If 
readers can be stimulated to disagree with what 
I have suggested, and to send in statements of 
why they disagree, together with their proposed 
programs for improvement of socio-business 
education, it may be possible, after discussion, 
to define the issue more clearly than any one 
thinker could do, and to set up a program which 
is far better than any one person could produce 
alone. That would be a long step forward. THE 
BALANCE SHEET will welcome your comments and 
suggestions as much as I shall welcome them. 
Let’s thresh this matter out. 





New York 


Cincinnati 
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BOOKKEEPING AND TYPEWRITING 


The following awards are offered to teachers who use 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING, MCKINSEY'S BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, and 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING: Certificates of Credit, Certificates of Proficiency, and Rolls of 
Honor. Gold, silver, and bronze pins are available at cost. These awards will help you 
to motivate your course. Write for circulars that describe them. 
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An Analysis of Job Requirements as 
Aids in Vocational Guidance in Skill Courses 


Mr. Mitchell ably presents the salient problems 
that confront teachers who are engaged in training 
students in marketable skills. 


Ivan Mitchell 
Head of Commercial Department 
Central High School 
Detroit, Michigan 


NATURALLY those who 
must shoulder the work of guid- 
ance and placement in our schools 
and elsewhere by necessity must 
consider the matter of skills, apti- 
tudes, and interests shown by 
those who have pursued skill 
courses in training. 

Business for a number of years 
has been in a quandary—not 
knowing what to look for in the 
immediate future. Studies now 
being made, or which have been 
made in the last two or three 
years, on guidance and placement 
have been mutually unsatisfac- 
tory to business and to the student or the sur- 
veyor. The results of the last November election 
indicate that the country is solidly behind the 
administration’s attempts toward industrial re- 
covery. This situation, we hope, will aim toward 
greater success in studies and surveys of business, 
resulting in more intelligent guidance and in the 
placement of our commercial graduates. 

We hear a great deal about the oversupply of 
graduates and the undersupply of jobs. There 
have also been deep rumblings of the “what to 
do” with that great majority who do not reach 
the scholastic sheep-skin period in their training. 
I must admit that I am more interested in that 
larger group who drop out before they reach the 
tenth grade. However, I shall deal primarily with 
the guidance and placement problems of com- 
mercial graduates of high schools. Unquestion- 
ably we are graduating a greater number than 
we are placing in office positions. Business offices 
are not able to absorb our products 1m toto. 
Parents have a right to ask why their son or 
daughter has been disappointed in the search for 
a job when the outlined courses in the commercial 
curriculum have been successfully completed. 





In this discussion I shall deal 
with a few of the major problems 
of guidance and placement of 
commercial graduates in skill 
subjects as I see them in Detroit, 
Michigan, and shall attempt to 
offer some solutions. 

Detroit is a motor city, and 
the “prosperity around the cor- 
ner” depends largely upon the 
ability of our motor industries 
to sell their products, or perhaps 
I should say upon the ability and 
willingness of the public to buy 
their products. When the motor 
industries are working night and 
day, our placement problems are reduced to 
a minimum; but if there is a shut-down or 
curtailment in production, labor is discharged, 
and wages and salaries are reduced. I am men- 
tioning these facts because they are surely some 
of our major guidance and placement problems 
in the Detroit area. Many hold the view that 
fewer hours and a reduced number of shifts will 
give the counselors a more workable basis for 
guidance and placement. 

In Detroit we experience great difficulty in 
placing a high school graduate in a business 
office who types less than 50 words and takes 
dictation at a rate less than 100 words a minute. 
It might be of some interest to note the following 
minimum typewriting speed requirements of 
various Detroit agencies: 


Average Speed 
Required 
a Minute 
Private Commercial Schools 65 
Private Employment Agencies 55 
Free Employment Agencies 5s 
Civil Service 45 
Public High School 
(for graduation) 45 
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Practically all of these agencies demand a 
minimum speed of 100 words a minute on new 
matter in dictation. 

Miss Alice Quade of the Detroit Public 
Schools Placement Bureau, in a study made in 
1931, states: “The following situation occurred 
in April, 1931: A call came to the placement 
office for 50 typists who could type 50 words a 
minute with less than 6 errors. One hundred and 
five high school graduates of the January and 
previous classes were called in for a speed test. 
Most of those called in had stated their speed as 
being 47 or over at the time of registration at the 
bureau. The test was a regulation Underwood test 
given by the Commerce High School. Eighteen 
applicants, or 17 per cent of these graduates, passed 
with a score of 50 with less than 6 errors. Eighty- 
seven applicants, or 83 per cent failed to qualify.” 


This situation presents a guidance problem in 
typewriting, making it imperative for us to inform 
students who desire to be placed permanently in 
select typing positions that they must acquire a 
minimum speed of 50 words a minute. There may 
be positions for those who do not make the 
grade, but information should be imparted that 
this is a highly competitive field and only the 
select can hope to reach the heights. 


Are we answering the challenge of business in 
allowing every “Tom, Dick, and Harry” to pur- 
sue the skill courses, thinking that lucrative 
positions await them upon graduation? Should we 
not place a great deal of emphasis upon the 
natural aptitude side of the question? Are we not 
wasting a lot of valuable time and money in 
allowing the pursuit of skill courses without 
thoroughly informing the students of their 
chances for success in the chosen field? By the 
use of select natural aptitude tests and intelligent 
guidance, the students who are not equipped 
with natural ability for skilled office work might 
be guided into other fields wherein their chances 
for success would not be so limited. The common 
sense slant of the “sow ear and silk purse” is 
pertinent. Of course, after all this machinery has 
functioned, there will be many of the unfit, in 
following the urge of their parents, who may insist 
upon pursuing the skill courses. However, it may 
be pointed out to them and their parents that 
they are aiming in the wrong direction and any 
skills they may acquire along these lines will aid 
them only avocationally. Such guidance will 
alleviate much disappointment of parents and 
children in the search for skilled office positions 
upon graduation from high school. 
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Rogers, Tuttle, Bills, Vavra, Link, and others 
have made surveys and studies which prove 
beyond a reasonable doubt that natural aptitude 
tests in stenography and machine operation are 
steps in the right direction toward reducing the 
overproduction of high school graduates who 
think they will find ready and choice positions as 
stenographers and office machine operators.! 


In our field we must cater by necessity to the 
demands of business. Many surveys which have 
been made recently show that business is rather 
exacting outside of the field of acquired skills. I 
quote Mr. Peter Cummins of the Detroit Place- 
ment Bureau, in a report made to Detroit High 
School principals in 1931: “Our first difficulty is 
in personal appearance; sweaters, open sport 
collars, no coats, etc., are all taboo. Tactful 
suggestions toward improvement may help a boy 
or girl to obtain a coveted office position. A 
second point is that careless performance in hand- 
writing, spelling, and sometimes arithmetic leads 
to rejection by the hiring agent, in many cases, 
even though the skill is not specifically required 
in the occupation. It must also be apparent to 
you that since application blanks are filled out by 
applicants in nine offices out of ten preliminary 
to the interview, that carelessness—and it is care- 
lessness in most cases—in spelling and hand- 
writing and in answering the simple questions 
asked on the form leads to rejection and to 
requests to us to send another.” 


Miss Anne Gletne, training director, J. L. 
Hudson Company, Detroit, Michigan, in the 
December, 1934. “Michigan Vocational News 
Bulletin” writes as follows: “Faults to be found 
with high school students are not due to lack of 
proficiency in school subjects. Students type fast 
enough, and apparently transcribe accurately 
enough. They offend more glaringly on easy 
tasks that they can do well enough, but do not 
take seriously. For instance, an average month 
in our store will see 3,000 packages returned to us 
undeliverable because of faulty address—careless 
writing or careless handling of other clerical detail. 
And of those 3,000 packages returned, every one 
means a complaint. 

“The student who comes to us from school is 
likely to come without standards of work. Instead 
of working to a standard, he is trying to find out 
what he can get by with. How far this is due to 
the decreasing amount of work and responsibility 
for children in modern homes, and how far the 
school is responsible, we do not know. But it is a 
fact that too many students are satisfied with 


1H. W. Rogers, “Psychology Test for Stenographers and Typists,” Journal of Applied Psychology, I, No. 3 (1917), 268-73. W. W. 
Tuttle, “The Determination of Ability for Learning Typewriting,” Journal of Educational Psychology, I, No. 3 (1923), 177-82. M. A. Bill, 
“Methods for the Selection of Comptometer Operators and Stenographers,” Journal of Applied Psychology, V, No. 3 (1921), 275. Minnie 
Vavra, “Success in Typewriting,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XVI (1925), 487-92. Henry C Link, Employment Psychology (New 


York: The Macmillan Company, 1924), p. 88. 
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what they can get by with; and that this attitude 
irritates the employer.” 

Mr. Cameron Beck, personnel director of the 
New York Stock Exchange, in a study in 1930 
collected 81 letters from prominent business 
executives, in which they stated their opinions 
regarding what is wrong with our commercial 
graduates. Miss Alice Quade of the Detroit 
Public Schools Placement Bureau tabulated these 


opinions as follows: 


Number of 
Individuals 


Criticisms in Regard to Inadequacies Who Made 
of Training Each 
Criticism 

Lack of English or grammar.......... 33 
Pe Cs nnn a be eneenwsvacus sewn 28 
Poor ability in arithmetic............ 26 
Poor ability in correspondence........ 23 
Par POMMNARTNED. «2 0 os oc ccc ccc cesses 16 
Inability to read own shorthand notes. . 9 


Out-of-date subject matter information 9 
Lack of: 
Understanding of office machines... 14 
Ability to punctuate.............. 13 
PIII so o'0 wees teceeenesi 
I tA KEKE eRe C4 CEL OSE 
Bee BOG GIN, iain s ccc ccc cneseee 
(er 
 iidcdcustacauaaineene 
I si in sci ak whi o Wik aie aa 
iis i ee neonebaanes 
Filing knowledge................. 
SS eee 
i sekacivees. Laisakenns 
SNRs eascecrccwessnnaews 
Self-evaluation in work............ 
Punctuality and regular attendance 
Dc. Ci gkGaienecs464kebhesen 
PU civ adccnaedsavedie se ee es 
Ability to dress well.............. 
IIIS <n 6.6245 Ghuns ex ewwe 


_ 
vS 


xe YD KHNDK BK NWKWA HAN DHA OC 


Apparently the teachers and the schools are 
to blame for some of the complaints in regard to 
graduates. The following are the opinions that 
were expressed in regard to the shortcomings of 


teachers and schools: 
Number of 


Individuals 
Criticisms in Regard to Inadequacies Who Made 
of Teachers and Schools Each 
Criticism 
Teachers: 
Insufficient training.............- 16 
Lack of dynamic personality....... 16 
Not familiar with industrial condi- 
ced tnwicbee eek ke coenon 16 
Schools: 
Lack of proper equipment in school 5 
Lack of vocational guidance....... 4 


Miss Quade comments as follows: “That in 
the negative converted to positives gives a picture 
of the qualities and abilities required by good 
typists and stenographers. If all items belonging 
to English work are united, it makes a total of 
68 times it was mentioned as lacking in some form 
or other. This is significant, for later in the dis- 
cussion the ability to spell and handle sentences 
becomes a part of scientific tests for typists. 
Thus Cameron Beck brings to us a wide range of 
weak points in high school graduates.” 


In the past ten years so many studies have 
been made along these lines, with similar results 
indicative of the requirements of business, that 
most teachers are getting tired of reading about 
them. However, many of our guidance and 
placement problems would be solved if more of 
our schools would prepare their graduates to 
meet these so-called elementary demands. Should 
we not hold the demands of business in as high 
esteem as the requirements of the university? 


Another serious placement problem con- 
fronting us in these “‘codish” days is that industry 
is required by many codes to employ only those 
persons who have attained the age of eighteen 
years. The average high school student graduates 
at sixteen or seventeen years of age. He cannot 
find a job in industry, making it necessary for 
him to pursue some form of postgraduate work or 
mark time until he has become eligible for em- 
ployment. Because of financial conditions, many 
young people upon graduation cannot continue 
their training; therefore they are unable to 
qualify for skilled positions because of lack of 
practice upon reaching the age of eighteen. 
Under the “New Deal” free college training is 
available for academically inclined young people 
in many locations. Would it not be advisable to 
offer postgraduate courses to unemployed persons 
in skill subjects. including stenography and office 
machines? Undoubtedly there follow the difficul- 
ties involved in procuring suitable unemployed 
instructors of such skill subjects. 

In a business education conference recently 
held in Lansing, Michigan, a speaker representing 
the employer’s point of view stated: Of his 
clerical help he (the employer) expects: (1) a 
certain amount of alertness or intelligence—the 
more the better; (2) good looks (especially in 
girls) and attractive appearance to a certain 
degree, and again, the more the better; (3) the 
ability to get along well with people; (4) accept- 
able health habits; (5) fairly efficient work habits; 
and (6) the moral strength and honesty to stand 
on his achievement record and not to alibi his 


(Concluded on page 324) 


*Michigan Vocational News Bulletin (Ann Arbor: Michigan Society for Industrial Education), XII, No. 2 (1934), 7. 
*The Necessity of Closer Relations Between Business and the Schools (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association). 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Part III—A Simpler M 


ethod of Closing Books 


This is a third of a series of articles that Mr. Andruss 
has written for THE BALANCE SHEET. The fourth 


article in the series will appear in the April issue. 


Harvey A. Andruss, Director 
Department of Commerce 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF FINANCIAL 
STATEMENTS. The record-keeping ability of the 
bookkeeper twenty years ago was tested at the 
end of the accounting period in closing books. 
Since that time, financial statements have become 
increasingly important. Decisions in business 
management are based on financial statements or 
reports rather than on details found in books of 
account. However, we have continued to empha- 
size strongly the closing of books in teaching of 
bookkeeping and accounting. The focal point of 
all records is the financial statements and not 
the Profit and Loss Account. Equal emphasis on 
closing procedures and financial statements is 
not consistent with their relative importance in 
modern business. 


SIGNIFICANT FIGURES IN LEDGERS AND 
STATEMENTS. ‘There was a time when certain 
significant figures; namely, cost of goods sold, 
gross profit, and net profit, were reflected on 
books of account for the purpose of future 
reference. Since modern management does not 
examine the detailed accounts kept in che ledger 
but relies on financial statements, it is no longer 
necessary to reflect such significant figures in the 
books of account. The closed ledger is no longer 
the chief outcome of accounting, since the 
government, stockholders, and bankers are to 
be considered 


Financial statements, exhibits, reports, and 
schedules reflect significant operating figures with 
greater clearness and detail than is possible in 
ledger accounts. All of the factors producing 
these figures are clearly shown in the statements 
made at the end of each accounting period. 


The closed ledger is the source of all detailed 
information, and should not attempt to arrange, 


digest, relate, or analyze results at a time that 
operating accounts are transferred to the Profit 
and Loss Account for purposes of reflecting the 
net profit or loss therein. 


ADVANTAGES OF A SIMPLER METHOD OF 
CLOSING. Since the sources of information re- 
garding operating results and their causes are 
the financial statements, a simpler method of 
closing should provide: 


1. A direct means of transferring the nominal 
accounts to the Profit and Loss Account 
quickly. 

2. A complete summary of all items affecting 
the operating success or failure of the busi- 
ness in the Profit and Loss Account. 


3. A basic principle for closing accounts which 
is practicable for all types of business. This 
should apply equally well to trading, manu- 
facturing, departmentalized, and unde- 
partmentalized situations. 


4. A source of ready reference for all future 
examinations or audits whether for veri- 
fication, taxation, or credit purposes. 


CLOSING BASED ON WORK SHEET FIGURES. 
Work Sheets save time in making adjusting and 
closing entries as well as in statement making. 
There is no need to have a closed ledger parallel 
the statements to the extent that the significant 
figures of the statements are repeated in the 
Purchases, Sales, and Profit and Loss Accounts. 

Frequently the question is asked: When 
should the Work Sheet first be presented? The 
ordinary eight-column Work Sheet generally con- 
tains the following pairs of columns: 


1. Unadjusted Trial Balance (debits and 
credits). 


*Copyrighted by Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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2. Adjusting Entries (debits and credits). 

3. Profit and Loss (cost or expense and 
income). 

Balance Sheet (assets and liabilities or 
capital). 

The Work Sheet should be introduced in a 
simple form in the first-year bookkeeping course 
if it is ever to form an integral part of the book- 
keeping cycle. All the elements which are ulti- 
mately to be taught in bookkeeping should appear 
in a simple form in this first learning cycle. 

A Trial Balance problem is illustrated by a 
Work Sheet and related closing entries so that 
the reader may have a clear, concise idea of this 
simplified procedure. 


4. 


WORK SHEET IN FIRST BOOKKEEPING CYCLE. 
The Trial Balance in Illustration I is taken from 
the books of James Brown at the end of the 
fiscal month, May, 193-. This represents a Trial 
Balance of a ledger which a student might have 
completed during the first bookkeeping cycle. 


Illustration I 
James Brown, Trial Balance, May 31, 193- 


Acct. Debits Credits 
No. 
ee eee $1,300.00 
2 Accounts Receivable...... 2,000. 
3 Merchandise Inventory... 1,500.00 
4 Accounts Payable........ $ 800.00 
5 James Brown, Net Worth. 3,900 .00 
ee ee eee 2,000 .00 
Ae ee 1,200.00 
8 Selling Expenses......... ; 500 .00 
9 General Expenses......... 200 .00 





Totals 


ae 





There are on hand, at the end of this month, 
goods costing $1,800. 


The eight-column Work Sheet is used to 
classify the accounts of James Brown. Even 
though only six columns are used at this time, the 
eight-column form should be presented, as it is 
the only practical form for use with an unadjusted 
Trial Balance. The inventories are not treated in 
the adjustment columns, as they are regarded as 
closing entries. The ending inventory is keyed to 
show that it is a new figure introduced following 
the Trial Balance. 

A close examination of the Work Sheet in 
Illustration II will show that the new inventory 
of $1,800 is placed in the asset column of the 
Balance Sheet and in the income column of the 
Profit and Loss columns. The amount of goods 
on hand at any time is a thing owned and there- 
fore an asset. The ending inventory becomes the 
beginning inventory of the month of June. As 
the source of June sales it is the basis of future 
income. The ending inventory (a) is also ex- 
pressed as a deduction from the cost of goods sold 
as later found in the Statement of Profit and Loss. 

For statement-making purposes the two in- 
ventories are needed as separate figures. These 
figures are also in the proper columns for closing 
purposes. In no other way can these figures be 
found in the proper columns for both statement- 
making and closing purposes. 

The net profit, $400, is keyed (b) to indicate 
that it is also a closing entry with the debit 
appearing in the expense column and the credit 
in the liability and net worth column. The net 
profit figure is needed for the journal entry closing 
the net profit from the Profit and Loss Account 
into the owner’s Net Worth Account. 

The adjustment columns are not used in the 
problems at the end of the first bookkeeping 
cycle. However, they are needed for treating 
deferred items, accrued items, and valuation 


Illustration II 





WORK SHEET, JAMES BROWN, MONTH ENDING MAY 31, 193- 















































l 
Trial Balance Adjustments Profit and Loss | Balance Sheet 
Accounts 
Dr. cx. Dr. | Ce. Expense | Income | Assets Liab. 
RT aaae '$1,300.00 |......... Se DS TER gee $1,300.00 |......... 
Accts. Receivable...... | SEES Let eee See Seerme tae | pA | eee 
Inventory............ EE Bisicncans hint ad dell ealiy a | $1, 500.00 | (a) $1,800. 00 | (a)1,600. rer 
EOE, FOGEE «ode ces seeeecss fF i, | ~~ ECP Tn seniees 800.00 
James Brown, are not} needed | | 
ee | arn 3,900.00 || in the |first |]......... b-budiou tases De ais antiist 3,900.00 
| Eee SRE 2,000.00 || bookkeeping ||......... ibis iad dwaebiaes 
rere r eo eee cycle. See Riinbdtassbedbebteeexes 
Selling Expense........ |, SR Se See i> > SRE Nee Geese 
General Expense...... 5 Le: Rewer Ge arere: i SERIES” paras eee neuen y. [Bek i eee 
3, Te Sets Seeeeeres TSieey Me kopers Re Se eee (b)400.00 
$6,700.00 |$6,700.00 |.......|....... $3,800.00 |  $3,800.00)) $5,125.00 |85,125.00 
| | | 
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reserves which will be presented in the book- 
keeping cycles which follow. 

Whenever possible, records should be pre- 
sented in their final form to prevent the necessity 
of relearning and reteaching. 

The adjusted trial balance columns may be 
introduced as a part of the Work Sheet as soon 
as the adjustment columns are needed. 


CLOSING ENTRIES AT THE END OF THE FIRST 
BOOKKEEPING CYCLE. In making closing entries, 
either the Work Sheet or a completed Profit and 
Loss Statement may be used as the source of in- 
formation. Since one of the reasons for making 
a Work Sheet is that of collecting all figures 
necessary for adjusting, closing, and statement- 
making purposes, it is here used as a sole basis 
for making closing entries. Using the Work Sheet 
as a guide, the journal (page 3) contains entries 
necessary to close the ledger of James Brown. 
See Illustration III. 


Illustration III 


May 31, 193- 
ee Ee eee $1,500.00 
EEC OTTE AE $1,500 .00 
To close the inventory account 
into the profit and loss account. 
31 
eer ee $1,200 .00 
IN oot iaid a Siac cyin disc $1,200 .00 
To close the purchases account 
into the profit and loss account. 
31 
ie ot. ne $ 500.00 
Selling Expense............. $ 500.00 
To close the selling expense ac- 
count into the profit and loss 
account. 
31 
Piget G00 LO06...... 665.0000 ss $ 200.00 
General Expense............ $ 200.00 
To close the general expense ac- 
count into the profit and loss 
account. 
31 
EEE ee $1,800 .00 
PIMt O00 LOGS. ...0.0605000. $1,800 .00 
To record the new inventory and 
subtract it from the other costs 
and expenses. 
31 
| ae ee ee $2,000 .00 
ig. et” $2,000 .00 
To close the sales account into 
the profit and loss account. 
31 
og % 400.00 
James Brown, Net Worth.... $ 400.00 


To transfer the profit for May to 
the owner’s investment account. 


This method of transferring each account to 
the Profit and Loss Account presents the two ideas 
inherent in all closing procedures: 


1. Equalizing the two sides of all nominal 
accounts by— 
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2. Transferring the balances in them to the 
Profit and Loss Account, or some other 
clearing account, for purposes of comparing 
the costs and expenses with income so as 
to arrive at the amount of net profit or 
loss. 


COMPOUND JOURNAL ENTRIES IN CLOSING. 
As soon as the idea of equalizing and transferring 
nominal accounts is mastered by the making of 
separate journal entries for each amount in the 
profit and loss columns of the Work Sheet, the 
closing entries may be compounded. 

Of the seven entries necessary to close the 
ledger of James Brown, the first four are debited 
to the Profit and Loss Account, the fifth and sixth 
are credited to the Profit and Loss Account, and 
the seventh transfers the net profit to the owner’s 
Net Worth Account. 

Using only the figures in the profit and loss 
columns of the Work Sheet, the following entries 
are made: 


1. All accounts having balances in the expense 
column are credited, and the Profit and 
Loss Account is debited for the total. 

2. All accounts having balances in the income 
column are debited, and the Profit and 
Loss Account is credited for the total. 

3. The Profit and Loss Account is debited, 
and the owner’s Net Worth Account is 
credited for the amount of the net profit. 


If a drawing account is present in the Trial 
Balance, it is closed by a fourth journal entry into 
the Net Worth Account. 


The entries necessary to close the books of 
James Brown are shown in Illustration IV. 


Illustration IV 


May 31, 193- (Page 3) 
iy eg ee $3,400.00 
OES Rn $1,500 00 
I cna. oliulcgiktad aisle 1,200 00 
Selling Expenses............ 500 .00 
General Expenses........... 200 .00 
To close the cost, expense, and 
inventory accounts. -. 
EN a ee ee ee $2,000 .00 
 icckexacdendweannws 1,800 .00 
Peett amd Lass. «0.200600 $3,800.00 
To close the sales account and 
set up the new inventory. 
31 
Rise cncescccees % 400.00 
James Brown, Net Worth.... $ 400.00 


To close the net profit into the 
owner’s investment account. 


Two posting references may be shown in one 
folio by dividing the space diagonally. This is 
done in the sales journal when the Sales Account 
is credited and the Accounts Receivable Control- 
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ling Account is debited at the end of the month. 
Unusual transactions recorded in columnar 
journals, frequently require “double postings.” 
One posting is made to the controlling account 
and the other to the account in the subsidiary 
ledger. To show both postings the folio is divided. 

In order that the compound closing entries 
may be posted separately to the clearing account 
so that it may be truly called the Profit and Loss 
summary account, the folio columns of all cost, 
expense, income, and inventory accounts are 
divided. When this device is used, the compound 
closing entries, after posting, will appear in the 
journal (page 3) of James Brown as shown in 
Illustration V. 

Illustration V 


= May 31, 193- 

Vv Profit and Loss Summary.. $3,400.00 
10/3 Inventory.............. $1,5 
Me ee 12 
10/8 Selling Fxpenses........ 5 
10/9 General Expenses 2 

To close the cost, expense, 
and income accounts. 


i eee $2,000 .00 
errr 1,800 .00 
Vv Profit and Loss Summary $3,800 .00 
To close the income account 
and set up new inventory. 
31 
10 Profit and LossSummary. $ 400.00 
6 James Brown, Net Worth $ 400.00 
To close the income account 
and set up new inventory. 


**Represents folio columns when they are divided so as to show 
two posting references. 
¥ Indicates totals not posted. 


Some textbook writers in posting compound 
entries do not show double postings by dividing 
the folio columns. In clearing accounts, it is 
thought sufficient to show one folio reference in 
posting to the Profit and Loss Account.! There 
is no valid objection to this point of view, 
although dividing the folio columns gives the 
teacher an opportunity to teach “double posting” 
in the first bookkeeping cycle. This device is very 
useful, when a special column is not provided in 


a book of original entry, for certain unusual trans- 
actions which cannot be foreseen at the time the 
bookkeeping system is installed. Teachers have 
equally good authority for checking in the folio 
column opposite debits or credits to the Profit 
and Loss Account and showing two postings 
references for all other accounts in the compound 
closing entries, or for posting the compound 
entries and showing the folio references in the 
usual fashion. 


No matter which method of indicating folio 
references is used, the individual items of cost, 
expense, and income should be summarized in the 
Profit and Loss Account. The Profit and Loss 
Account of James Brown when posted in detail 
is shown in Illustration VI. 


The Profit and Loss Account in Illustration 
VI is a true summary which shows all the accounts 
affecting the profit. This is an added reason for 
treating inventories as closing rather than ad- 
justing entries. Adjusting the inventories into 
and out of the Purchases Account destroys the 
identity of economic factors entering into the 
Cost of Goods Sold. In posting each closing 
entry separately, the complete summary is 
produced. 


ADVANCED CLOSING PROCEDURE. ‘The pre- 
ceding trial balance, work sheet, and closing 
entries represent a simpler method of closing as 
applied in the first bookkeeping cycle. The Trial 
Balance in Illustration VII includes adjustments 
for deferred charges in the form of office supplies 
and prepaid interest, accrued liabilities in the 
form of interest and wages, and valuation reserves 
related to the customers’ accounts and fixed 
assets. The Work Sheet, which classifies the 
accounts of James Brown through adjusting 
entries and summarizes them for transfer to the 
Profit and Loss Summary Account through clos- 
ing entries, appears in Illustration VIII. 

In the Trial Balance in Illustration VII the 
accounts affected by adjustments are keyed to 
correspond with the information in the adjust- 
ments in Illustration VII. 


Illustration VI 








PROFIT AND LOSS SUMMARY 10 
i nnvitinme naib nibeckioenied PM  crccckensesteansdsonnesscees $2,000 .00 
ct tingems igenemeinkncanens RE Ns iit oicoudniaanssetsmesiserexows 1,800 .00 
CR snes desatdereneeeedees 500 00 
CANEEE MIE. oo css cccscscsecsccces 200 00 
IE aN ge ene epe 400 .00 
$3,800 00 $3,800 .00 








J. O. McKinsey, Accounting Principles (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., 1929), p. 168 E.L. Kohler and P. L. Morrison, 
Principles of Accounting (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co., 1931), p. 2U9. 
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Illustration VII 


Trial Balance of the Ledger of James Brown 
for Month Ending June 30, 193- 


Debits Credits 
EE Sera ee $ 1,200.00 
(2) Notes Receivable.......... 1,000.00 
(4) Accounts Receivable....... 4,000.00 
(4) Reserve for Bad Debts..... $ 120.00 
EEE 3,000.00 
(3) Prepaid Int. on Bank Loans 20.00 
Se Ss ccccscacnsewess< ,000.00 
(1) Office Supplies............ 500.00 
Accounts Payable......... 1,180.00 
Cy TR OIE nooo ok. cn ne once 2,000.00 
James Brown, Net Worth. . 31,000.00 
EE rer 3,520.00 
NN ho Sala ica eres 2,500.00 
(6) Sales Salaries............. 900.00 
PVOTUBING....... 00.0000 s0e 300.00 
Office Expenses........... 400.00 





$37,820.00 $37,820.00 





Information for adjustments (Part II, column 
2, where adjustment data are given by description 
rather than by account name): 


(a) Goods on hand at June 30, 193- cost $4,000 
and are priced to sell for $5,000. 


(1) The cost of the supplies now on hand in the 
office is $350. 

(2) John Smith, a customer, has signed a note 
payable to us for $1,000 at 6% to run for 60 
days. 

(3) We owe the bank $2,000 on a note dated 
June 18, 193- to run for 60 days. This note 
was discounted at 6% at the time it was given. 

(4) Of the $4,000 owed us by customers it is 
estimated that 4 of 1% will not be collected. 

(5) Our building costing $24,000 is estimated to 
last for 20 years. Yearly rate is 5%. 

(6) On Saturday we shall owe the sales clerks 
$100. Since we are closing the books on 
Thursday, they have earned $75 to date. 
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The matter of keying adjusting entries, with 
letters or figures, is largely a matter of judgment 
on the part of the individual teacher. However, 
in locating corresponding debits and credits, the 
letters or figures, used as keys, will be found 
useful, In this Work Sheet the new inventory, 
$4,000, is not treated in the adjustments column. 
The net profit of $76, which is transferred from 
the Profit and Loss Account to the Net Worth 
Account of the owner, is keyed to show that it is 
a closing journal entry. 

The three compound entries necessary to close 
the books of James Brown for the month ending 
June 30, 193- are shown in Illustration IX. 


Illustration IX 


OK 30 
V_ Profit and Loss Summary... $7,449.00 
25/5 Mdse. Inventory........ $3,000.00 
re 2,500.00 
25/13 Sales Salaries........... 975.00 
25/14 Advertising............ 300.00 
25/15 Office Expenses......... 400.00 
25/16 Interest Cost........... 4.00 
25/17 Office Supplies Used...... 150.00 
i i are 20.00 
25/22 Depreciation on Bldg.... 100.00 
To close cost, expense, and 
inventory accounts. 
30 
a de esins dete shal ce $3,520.00 
5/25 Mdse. Inventory.......... 4,000.00 
19/25 Interest Earned........... 5.00 
Vv Profit and Loss Summary $7,525.00 
To close income accounts 
and set up new inventory. 
30 
25 Profit and Loss Summary.. $ 
10 James Brown, Net Worth $ 76.00 


To close profit into owner’s 
investment account. 


**Folio references. 
v Not posted as totals. 


After closing entries are posted in detail to 
the Profit and Loss Summary, they will appear in 
the form shown in Illustration X. 


Illustration X 

















PROFIT AND LOSS SUMMARY 25 

i ecccvinssvssiwaduouvanss EE $3,520.00 
ah eobereidhubbasdeasvasawn 2,500.00 || Mdse. Inventory..................00000- 4,000 .00 
nesta hagachechceddannkcnce Dee OF MUIIIOE TRROIING. 6 noice ecccccccccacess 5.00 
ee ee re eee 300 .00 
ik ae cadaad au <<a 400 .00 
in Ge 5a cca ir dices Sr sleet wi bieis 4.00 
oe 150.00 
EET re nr eee 20.00 
Depreciation on Bidg................... 100.00 
ie Re iak a nia ache walle Sadie 76 .00 

$7,525 .00 $7,525 .00 
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Commercial Education as a Requisite in 
the Senior High School Curriculum 


A summary of a thesis written by 
John E. Bowler, English High School, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 


WE MUST OVERCOME TRADI- 
TION. One thing is certain today 
—if the secondary school is to 
continue its mission, it must seek 
to function more effectively in the 
solution of problems of social re- 
construction. It has been pointed 
out that secondary education 
wrongs the taxpayers who support 
the schools when it is partial to 
college preparatory education. 
Under stress of modern economic 
conditions, a subject cannot re- 
main in the curriculum merely 
because of tradition, especially if 
there are other subjects that bet- 
ter serve the community. Isn’t it about time 
that the commercial educator, instead of allowing 
commercial courses to be subjected to the micro- 
scope to decide their desirability, should himself 
point out that educationally, economically, and 
socially there may be very little justification 
under our conditions today for continuing in the 
curriculum many of the so-called cultural aca- 
demic subiects? President Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago well stated it when he said: 
“With the great influx of boys and girls into 
high schools, it is no longer possible to run them 
all through the same educational mould.” 


RAISE THE STANDARDS. Too long have com- 
mercial pupils been forced to take courses too 
narrowly cultural, lacking any point of contact 
with their other work, and conferring no apparent 
benefit, either social or economical. ‘Too long 
has the commercial department allowed itself to 
become the burial place of those who are too 
mentally retarded or too lazy to do the work 
required in other courses. An impression has 
been created that the commercial courses are 
easy. Therefore, administrators send the failures 
from other classes into commercial classes. No 
one gives the commercial teacher credit for taking 
the failures from the so-called academic courses 
and reconstructing them into useful members of 





the school body. Yet tests taken 
in various cities definitely indicate 
that the commercial pupil on the 
average, even with the odds men- 
tioned, when taking similar 
courses with pupils in other de- 
partments, ranks as high as the 
average boy or girl in the college 
course. With the general truth of 
these conditions recognized. if 
such a day of academic renunci- 
ation should come, we might well 
follow the suggestion of Professor 
Nichols of Harvard who states: 

“The verdict that ‘they are 
not college material’ has kept 
many boys and girls out of the college prepara- 
tory department. Why should not the verdict 
that ‘they are not commercial material’ also keep 
many out of the vocational group in the com- 
mercial department? Have commercial educa- 
tors the courage and foresight to insist that 
pupils who are not trainable, employable, or 
promotable, shall be scheduled as nonvocational 
commercial pupils in separate classes if they must 
study commercial subjects?’’! 


What will be the result tomorrow if the youth 
of today are denied real educational opportuni- 
ties? Professor Hand of Columbia in the April, 
1933, issue of the ““Teachers’ College Record”’ is 
scathing in his statements: 


“Boys and girls who have spent their years 
in the secondary school becoming inducted into 
the mysteries of algebra and Latin, and learning 
the little tricks of accounting, duplicating, mul- 
tigraphing, and typewriting have not emerged 
with the ability to take anything even remotely 
resembling a realistic view of contemporary 
social, economic, and political life. They are ac- 
cordingly almost totally worthless to the investing 
state as it faces the alternatives of building a new 
structure of social control in harmony with the 
new and inevitable economic order or sinking 
deeper into the paralysis of social chaos.” 


1F. G. Nichols, Commercial Education in the High School (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), p. 38. 
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A CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION. One may not 
believe in the inevitableness of change as does 
Professor Hand, yet unquestionably economic 
stress today, both on the part of the parent and 
on the part of the corporate body which bears 
the cost, is relentlessly calling for a much needed 
readjustment of the secondary school curriculum, 
not only in the field of commercial education but 
also in other fields. We are not concerned with 
the need or lack of need of other subjects except 
in so far as they affect the commercial curriculum. 

We, as business pupils and instructors, know 
that at no time in man’s history has the individual 
had a greater need for an understanding of how 
business is conducted. Business relationships, 
institutions, and functions affect our whole social 
structure. We can no longer say, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” when a longshoremen’s strike 
on the Pacific Coast deprives us of citrus fruits, 
or a textile strike in New England increases the 
cost of the suit or dress that we buy. Not only 
do we find that industrial and mercantile opera- 
tions are inextricably bound up with our daily 
life, but we also find that such things as banking 
and monetary systems need understanding. The 
exposure of banking customs and trade practices 
in other lines indicates that we must develop a 
consciousness of proper ethical business conduct. 
Where are we to develop this except in the schools, 
and particularly in the commercial studies of our 
secondary schools? 

It, as others have pointed out, the primary 
purpose of business education is to train individ- 
uals for vocational efficiency; if job holding is the 
ultimate end of contemporary living; if an income 
is necessary to maintain health and to enjoy the 
benefits of civilization, may we also add that we 
should at some time in the school life of the 
child develop the ability to understand and enjoy 
the economic surroundings of life as they are in 
our modern business society? If the interpreta- 
tion of changing economic conditions falls as it 
should on the social science and commercial de- 
partments, some of the points of development in 
its consideration should be: 


1. Understanding and appreciation of growth 
of business enterprises. 
2. Emphasis on the finer attitudes and ideals 
desired in business. 
3. Recognition that business occupations can 
be and are professional in character. 
Have we as commercial educators met the 
challenge? A report by E. W. Barnhart indicates 
that while the enrollment as a whole in high 


schools increased 34 per cent, the enrollment in 
commercial subjects increased 77 per cent.? Yet 


seemingly of this group only some Io or 15 per 
cent are actually employed as typists or stenog- 
raphers. Less than one tenth of those who study 
bookkeeping, it is asserted, actually do that type 
of work after completing school, yet ten times 
the number who study salesmanship or mer- 
chandising actually go into that type of occupa- 
tion. Yet too great emphasis on particular voca- 
tional training may weaken the structure of a 
good citizen that we are working to develop. 

As Professor Kilpatrick stated before the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association in 
1928: “Any scheme of vocational education, com- 
mercial or otherwise, should count itself as but 
part of a general program of education contem- 
plating the whole of life. For the sake of the 
whole, no part, as far as possible, should be al- 
lowed to crowd out other parts.” 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE. We cannot afford 
to ignore the trends in education; we cannot and 
must not blind ourselves to the fact that eco- 
nomic changes since 1929 have given new ideas 
to the pupils, new leisure to the citizen, new re- 
sponsibilities to the educator. We are in a period 
lacking fixation so far as many business men are 
concerned. Those who will survive the flood and 
build their houses stronger are those who have 
built on the basis of honesty, sound principles, 
broad knowledge, and application. They who 
are to take their places in the business ranks— 
the pupils under our control—are asking for the 
type of business education which will train them 
to become, not particularly bookkeepers, typists, 
or secretaries, but which will instill the funda- 
mentals of economic well-being, social adapt- 
ability, and sound political thinking. To socialize 
the commercial curriculum, R. G. Walters makes 
the following suggestions in THe BALANCE SHEET: 


1. Offer social-commercial subjects, such as 
commercial law, commercial geography, 
salesmanship, business organization, and 
economics. 


2. Stress in all commercial subjects all topics 
which have a social significance, such as 
“credit” in bookkeeping. 


3. Stress the social application of all com- 
mercial subjects. 


4. Develop in students the mental attitudes 
most needed in society. Teach commercial 
subjects from a social viewpoint when we 
develop reasoning ability in our students.* 


With such a program laid out for us, let us 
examine the aims and objectives of the high 
school commercial curriculum and see if we can 
determine the best courses to offer in order to 


%E. W. Barnhart, “Time for a Change?” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., September, 1932), p. 3. 
*R. G. Walters, “Must We Go to Extremes?” Tue Bavance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., January, 1934), p. 197. 
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accomplish those which we feel are within our 
power to accomplish. Jones in his book, ““Teach- 
ing Business Subjects in the Secondary School,” 
classifies pupils who are taking courses fitting 
them for business careers at no less than 35 per 
cent of the total enrollment. He states that for 
the very large majority, therefore, and for prac- 
tically all of those who do not finish the curricu- 
lum, the secondary school is the finishing school.‘ 
Under such circumstances he advocates a broad 
rather than narrow curriculum, believing that 
the business man will shake pupils into their 
correct niches. Snedden, on the other hand, 
because he feels that commercial educators have 
failed in their mission of training, predicts that 
by 1960 “‘nearly all commercial departments will 
have disappeared from American high schools.’ 
Perry Dunlap-Smith in ““The New Era” for May, 
1932, has a different viewpoint. He believes 
that modern industry demands adaptability and 
a cooperative spirit. He believes that modern 
industry gives increased leisure which must be 
creatively employed. From these two he forms 
the conclusion that the new school should teach 
not mere facts but constructive thinking; not 
competition but cooperative living; and many 
creative activities for leisure time. 


TRENDS IN CONSTRUCTING CURRICULA. The 
erroneous conclusion in the minds of many people 
is that commercial work is purely for the purpose 
of training typists and clerks for general office 
work. Most educators today recognize that 
business education on the secondary school level 
does not and can not complete the commercial 
education of the pupil, that the period spent in 
high school is preparatory for the first job held 
after leaving school. One reason why so many 
pupils remain in school through the full four 
years is their knowledge of the difficulty of se- 
curing work without the high school diploma. 
For most of them, the secondary school repre- 
sents the final formal schooling which they will 
receive. If the ordinary curriculum prepares the 
pupil for life, the commercial curriculum has a 
double duty—to prepare the pupil for life and 
for business. It should include better efficiency 
on the part of the pupil, greater appreciation of 
social relationships, higher standards of ethical 
conduct and citizenship. 

In listing some of the trends in curriculum 
making, Lyon, in “Education for Business” gives: 

1. A tendency to reduce the amount of foreign 

languages, particularly for students who 
do not expect to go to college. 
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2. A tendency to decrease the amount of pre- 
engineering mathematics, particularly for 
students who are not planning to go to 
college. 


3. A considerable increase in the amount of 
social science material. 


4. Some increase of a general practice course 
and a corresponding lessening of other 
technical courses in the earlier years.’ 


OBJECTIVES OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 
Kitson in “Commercial Education in Secondary 
Schools” points out much the same: 


“The schools cannot turn out full-fledged 
business men. Probably most of the ills growing 
out of the earlier conception and practice came 
from the hope that the school could turn out 
workers fully fitted to enter business as journey- 
men. Experience has shown that this hope is ill 
founded. No matter how well equipped a school 
may be, it cannot hope to give a pupil all the 
skills or all the facts he will need in business... 

“Another consideration is that most pupils 
in high school do not know what job they will 
enter on graduation; accordingly they would 
find it hard to select the particular skill in which 
they should seek to perfect themselves. A still 
more serious thought is that if we should try to 
make each high school youth simply a journey- 
man in some commercial ‘trade,’ we should de- 
prive him of the broad foundation in general 
education which he should have, and we might 
narrow his opportunities for promotion to higher 
positions.’ 

Professor Odell of Columbia University in the 
October, 1932, issue of the “Teachers’ College 
Record,” states as the two objectives of commer- 
cial curriculum making: 

“The first of these aims at the development 
of a common culture that is commensurate with 
life in a democracy such as we aspire to in this 
country. This demands that every individual be 
raised to his highest level in the nonvocational 
or consumption side of living. It includes the 
development of social and civic knowledges, 
powers, attitudes, ideals, and appreciations with 
respect to spiritual, aesthetic, cultural, and ma- 
terial values. 

“The second objective of secondary education 
aims at the development within each individual 
who will not continue his formal schooling be- 
yond the secondary level, of the power to produce 
most effectively in a vocation . . . Commercial 
education can be justifiably included in the 


‘Conner T. Jcnes, Teaching Business Subjects in the Secondary Schools (Ronald Press Co.), pp. 1-7. 

"David S. Snedden, American High Schools and Vocationai Schools in 1960 (New York: Columbia University Teachers’ College, 1931). 
‘Perry Dunlap-Smith, The New Era (London, England), pp. 140-143. 

"Leverett S. Lyon, Education for Business (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931). 

‘Harry D. Kitson, Commercial Education in Secondary School (Chicago: Ginn and Co.. 1929). 
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secondary school curriculum because it makes 
large potential contributions toward the realiza- 
tion of both these objectives.” However, Pro- 
fessor Odell goes on to point out, “In many in- 
stances the development of the commercial work 
has been forced by influences outside the schools 
rather than sponsored within the schools. Until 
this condition is remedied, commercial education 
will continue to labor under a severe handicap.” 


Dr. Payson Smith, commissioner of education, 
state of Massachusetts, listed as objectives for 
business education: 


1. Education at the several levels must pro- 
vide the means of individual growth and 
development ... 


2. Education for this changing world must 
aim specifically for the development of 
certain qualities .. . 

3. Education should produce an intelligent 
understanding of modern institutions in- 
cluding government and industry .. . 


4. Education must recognize the need of 
preparation for the enjoyment of leisure 

5. Education should produce vocational effi- 
ciency .. .® 


Nichols on the other hand defines commercial 
education as: 
“ 


. .. a type of training which, while playing 
its part in the achievement of the general aims 
of education on any given level, has for its pri- 
mary objective the preparation of people to enter 
upon a business career, or having entered upon 
such a career, to render more efficient service 
therein, and to advance from their present levels 
of employment to higher levels.”!® Professor 
Nichols also points out what has seemed to me 
to be the big mistake of commercial educators: 
“The soundest criticism that is made of commer- 
cial education by its enemies is that it stakes its 
all on the all-day high school program and as- 
sumes to finish the job of preparation for business 
in that school.”!! His threefold test of the values 
of a course to a curriculum shows: (1) the people 
to be trained, (2) the conditions under which 
training must be done, (3) the objectives of such 
training. 


SOME TRENDS IN OBJECTIVES. We may, from 
the various opinions adduced, draw simpler rules 
for our guidance, rules as simple now as when 
first advanced. The twofold purpose of commer- 


cial education is (1) to develop an ability to deal 
successfully with problems of everyday life, and 
(2) to provide an aid, looking ultimately toward 
vocational selection. We are not bound to pro- 
duce bookkeepers, stenographers, or clerks; we 
are bound to produce sterling, worth-while pupils 
with some idea of the ultimate type of work for 
which they are best qualified. We are bound to 
exercise in our classes such supervision, such 
control, that all our pupils profit by the habit- 
forming and character-building qualities which 
careful commercial work develops, such as, ac- 
curacy, neatness, orderliness, application, care- 
fulness, and industry. We need to teach them 
an understanding of money and an understand- 
ing of how society is planned, organized, and 
managed in terms of money. Our education 
should be social; our pupils must earn a living 
within the circumscribed walls of society, but 
they must also live there. Too few people today 
with the added time given to them under the 
N. R. A. know what to do with their leisure time. 
Is there room for improvement here on our part? 

Lyon brings out the point somewhat when 
he states: ““There are three main methods which 
are required in a national system of education; 
namely, the literary curriculum, the scientific 
curriculum, the technical curriculum. But each 
of these should include the other. What I mean 
is, that every form of education should give the 
pupil a technique, a science, an assortment of 
general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and 
that each of these sides of his training should be 
illumined by the others.” One point is, of 
course, certain—the commercial curriculum must 
be adapted to the needs of the local community 
to be served. 

Without question there is a strong demand 
for a general business background, particularly 
of the nonvocational type. There is somewhat 
less insistence on vocational work due to the 
practical impossibility of most commercial grad- 
uates to attain to anything but the most elemen- 
tary types of commercial work during the past 
few years. The belief has been growing that there 
should be a strong integration between the aca- 
demic and the commercial courses, with high 
school commercial education considered as pre- 
vocational, open to all pupils. Lomax stated in 
Tue Batance Sueet, March, 1928, “It does 
not seem improbable that in time to come the 
nonvocational aims of commercial education, 
may, in fundamental importance, and in number 


(Concluded on page 336) 


‘Payson Smith, “Recent Social and Economic Changes in Their Relation to Education,” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 


Seventh Yearbook (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 1934), pp. 51-53. 


190. cit., p. 51. 
"J bid., p. 56. 
WLyon, Education for Business. 
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Business Education 


for the Consumer 


by 

P. L. Salsgiver 

Head of Commercial Department 
The Indiana High School 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


REcENTLY there has been a realization 
upon the part of commercial educators that 
business education must discharge functions in 
addition to vocational training for business occu- 
pations. The economic depression has stimulated 
this thinking considerably. It has made many 
conscious of the fact that readjustments in com- 
mercial training must keep apace with changing 
conceptions of our economic life. It has been one 
of the primary aims of public secondary business 
education since its inception to offer specialized 
or vocational training to those pupils who desire 
to prepare themselves for business occupations. 
But what is the function of business education in 
general and business teachers in particular for 
teaching consumer knowledge to all pupils? 

It is probably true for the majority of our 
citizenship that they do not know how to buy 
or how to save wisely. This is a reasonable as- 
sumption, because it is an observable fact that 
the average purchaser does not have any reliable 
means at his disposal for receiving unbiased in- 
formation about spending and investing. Our 
business structure has become so complex that 
it is not possible for the consuming public to deal 
with it without loss. The public schools have a 
definite responsibility in educating the present 
and future consuming public. The fundamental 
principles which govern the consumer’s buying, 
saving, and, in general, his wise use of money 
must be disclosed and revealed to the consumer 
so that he may become more intelligent in his 
personal relations with business. 

That leaders in the field of commercial teacher 
training recognize the need for this type of educa- 
tion is evident from the following quotation: 

“Ability to earn is not enough. Ability to save 
is quite important. Wise investing is essential 
to individual security and social well-being from 
an economic point of view. People must become 
more competent in personal, family, and com- 
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munity finance if abiding economic stability is 
to be achieved. There is no conflict between 
these two aims—preparation for efficient par- 
ticipation in productive activities and the wise 
use of resulting final reward. 

“Tt is the obligation of business education to 
produce these results in the interest of the indi- 
vidual as a consumer of goods, of business which 
produces what people buy, and of society as a 
whole whose welfare is predicated on a proper 
functioning of the forces of production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption.”! 

If it is granted that a need for this type of 
education exists, many issues confront a solution 
to the problem of offering consumer knowledge 
in the high school. I have chosen the following as 
illustrative: 

I. Do many of the terms commonly used to 
describe this kind of education have the same 
meaning? 

One of the tremendous drawbacks of any new 
movement in education is the lack of a common 
interpretation of terminology. This seems to be 
of paramount importance in this problem. For 
example, the entire issue of a recent symposium 
on the topic is devoted to “Consumer Education 
for Business.”? This title in itself is indefinite 
and meaningless. “‘Consumer education” may be 
defined as that knowledge which one needs to 
become a rational consumer of business services 
and economic goods. Obviously, consumer 
education so conceived should be taught to pupils 
for personal-use values and not, as the title im- 
plies, for the benefit of business. 

Likewise, the term “general business educa- 
tion” is used to describe consumer education. 
This term has been used for a number of years to 
describe related courses offered to vocational com- 
mercial pupils as a part of their general back- 
ground business education. This tends to confuse 
the problem further in the minds of commercial 


1Abstract of Proceedings, Sixth Annual Conference of the National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions, Bulletin 


No. 3, July, 1933. 


Consumer Education for Business,” The National Business Education Quarterly (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 


May, 1934). 
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educators. Samples of other connotations used in 
this quarterly to convey consumer knowledge 
meanings are “economic education,” “general 
business training,” “introduction to business,” 
and “‘business-economic education.” Many busi- 
ness educators have different interpretations for 
these terms. They cannot be used indiscrimi- 
nately to describe consumer knowledge. Clarifi- 
cation of terminology is fundamental. 


2. What outcomes are desirable as well as 
possible? 


The outcomes of consumer knowledge germi- 
nate from its concept. The term “consumer 
knowledge” implies that knowledge which a 
consumer needs as a buyer and user of business 
services and commodities. It would seem to be 
the primary objective of business education for 
the consumer to have pupils learn how to buy 
economically and use the goods and services of 
business. People have a need for learning how to 
distinguish the relative merits of various products 
from among their widely advertised claims. Im- 
pulsive buying must give way to rational buying. 
The average consumer must learn how to resist 
high-pressure selling methods. He should be 
made aware of subtle dishonesty in advertising. 
He should know that goods vary greatly in their 
relative values. He should learn to distinguish 
between relative and intrinsic values. The rela- 
tion of price to the quality of goods should be 
studied. Installment, cash, and credit buying and 
their relative effect upon the price of goods need 
consideration. The Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the National Education Association 
elaborates further upon the purposes of consumer 
knowledge courses in their recent yearbook: 


“They should teach the general economic 
principles of buying, the broader principles of 
thrift, including the wise use of money, and 
principles of budget making. They should de- 
velop good taste in the selection of food, clothing, 
and other commodities. They should provide 
unbiased information for consumers. Reading 
lists should be made available to the pupils. 
Schools should be on the mailing list of the De- 
partment of Agriculture so as to receive current 
information. Pupils should study the provisions 
of the pure food laws. Reports of the American 
Medical Association and the timely bulletins of 
Consumer’s Research can be used advantageously 
in class work. Analyses of products now on the 
market can be made and current advertisements 
studied and evaluated. The modern school has a 
real contribution to make with respect to the 
problems of consumption.” 


3. How shall materials of instruction be organ- 


ized and to what extent may unbiased analyses of 
present business practices be endeavored? 

The need for consumer knowledge exists, but 
whether consumer knowledge courses are justified 
at present is not so clear. Expert opinion has 
largely guided thinking. It may be that consumer 
education can be justified upon this ground. 
Nevertheless, we must know much more of what 
the average consumer needs to know about 
business as a social institution and of the prac- 
tices and procedures which people are obliged 
to follow in dealing with this institution. Long 
detailed inventories of the respective experiences 
of individuals will need to be recorded before 
sound objectives for consumer education can be 
formulated. Much can be done to develop ob- 
jectives by concerted action upon the part of 
business educators in organizing suitable in- 
structional materials available at present. 


4. Should it be offered to all high school pupils 
or should vocational commercial pupils be exempted 
because consumer values may be realized from 
vocational courses? 

Pupils who have had no business training will 
need different instruction from those who have 
taken commercial courses. For example, book- 
keeping can be taught to pupils who have a 
definite vocational purpose in mind and still be 
made to yield personal-use values with respect to 
the general principles of thrift and budget mak- 
ing. Certainly salesmanship courses organized 
for vocational pupils will reveal much “buyman- 
ship” in the hands of a sympathetic teacher. The 
commercial pupils are on the “inside,” as it 
were, in the matter of consumer knowledge. It 
would not be worth their time to have them 
pursue especially organized consumer knowledge 
courses. 

This is not true for the noncommercial pupils. 
They receive no business education except 
possibly as an elective. Even this instruction does 
not have integration. It is not purposeful for 
them. It is highly vocational. It seems desirable 
that the consumer knowledge courses should be 
organized with the needs of the noncommercial 
pupil in mind. Those charged with the responsi- 
bility for commercial skill training must devote 
their time to studying ways of achieving con- 
sumer values by modifying the vocational courses 
without destroying their vocational value. 

5. Is there a difference between educating 
pupils for “economic understanding” and “con- 
sumer understanding’? 

Pupils who study consumer knowledge courses 
will deal largely with personal activities in the 
business field. Therefore, the individual as a 


“Teacher and Public,” Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Classroom Teachers (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 


1934), pp. 35-39. 
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consumer should get the greatest good from this 
education. 

But economic education is given from a 
different point of view. It is a part of the back- 
ground education necessary for all vocational 
commercial pupils. It is concerned with the 
principles of economic theory. An understanding 
of the part that economic forces play in our 
national and individual lives is important in the 
training of any vocational pupil. It is necessary 
from the standpoint of promotional possibilities. 
It is the responsibility of the commercial depart- 
ment to develop economic understanding in con- 
junction with vocational training. 

Probably an illustration would serve to make 
the distinction clearer. Consider the topic of 
banks and bank services from both points of 
view. The consumer needs to know something 
about bank services. The operation of checking 
accounts, investments, and loan services; the 
use of savings accounts; bank safe-keeping fa- 
cilities; and a knowledge of the use of the more 
common bank business papers are samples of 
items of information valuable for the consumer. 
Principles of credit, how banks make money, the 
kinds of banks, the organization of banks, and 
the legal restrictions are items which could be 
included in the treatment of this topic from the 
standpoint of developing economic understand- 
ing. The pupil in the consumer course should be 
made aware of bank services, while the com- 
mercial pupil should understand banking in its 
broader relationship to the field of business and 
in its effect upon our social and economic life. 

6. What is the contribution of the soctal- 
business subjects to “economic understanding” and 
to “consumer knowledge’? 

After all, what are the aims of the social- 
business subjects? In the past they have been 
made to contribute to the background knowledge 
of commercial pupils. These subjects were in- 
tended to broaden the pupil’s viewpoint about 
business and make him somewhat more occu- 
pationally intelligent. In the future it may be 
that they will need to be organized from the 
point of view of practical economics. A reorgani- 
zation of instructional material in junior business 
training, economic geography, business organiza- 
tion and management, and economics is even now 
taking place. The trend seems to point the way 
to more emphasis upon economic principles and 
a development of economic understanding 
through social-business subjects. 

If consumer knowledge courses are intended 
primarily for noncommercial pupils, it is ques- 
tionable whether the present social-business 
subjects should be modified for this purpose. 
Their contribution to vocational commercial 
education in developing economic understanding 
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is extremely important. Entirely new subject 
matter must be developed for consumer knowl- 
edge purposes if the definition, purpose, and 
scope of consumer education as given in this 
article are sound. 

If new instructional material is to be de- 
veloped, it might be well to start with a definite 
course given for noncommercial pupils for con- 
sumer knowledge. Commercial educators gener- 
ally believe that the present form of social- 
business education as given in the high school 
should be modified; but it is not exactly clear 
whether this modification should be made from 
the standpoint of its contributions: to vocational 
commercial education or consumer education. 

Economic geography and business law should 
be retained within the program of general business 
education. It does not seem possible to exclude 
economic geography from any program set up to 
accomplish economic understanding. It has a 
very definite contribution to make in this respect. 
Principles of production, transportation, and 
consumption of goods cannot by any stretch of 
the imagination be left out of a program seeking 
to develop economic understanding. This means 
that economic geography must be more than 
simply a study of the facts about commodities of 
the world with special emphasis upon the United 
States. Whether economic geography and 
business law have a place in consumer-knowledge 
education will depend upon the conception of 
consumer knowledge and its objectives. At 
present it would seem that both economic 
geography and business law have much to con- 
tribute to the vocational commercial pupil in the 
light of general background knowledge, occupa- 
tional intelligence, and economic understanding. 
Modifications will improve this contribution. 

7. Does responsibility for teaching consumer 
knowledge rest with the commercial or social-science 
departments, or both? 

There is a good reason for keeping consumer 
knowledge courses in the commercial department. 
The social-science department is concerned pri- 
marily with the individual as he fits into the 
community, state, and nation. Pupils are taught 
the value of cooperation. They are educated to 
the fact that individual acts are good only as they 
reflect to the good of the community or the social 
order in general. Whereas, business education 
is concerned primarily with the individual as a 
producer for society and himself. The main 
attack in the commercial courses is centered 
around the individual, although the fact is not 
overlooked that an individual’s actions are good 
only as they result in good for the social order. 
The business pupil learns to think of himself as 
a productive unit in business. Consumer knowl- 
edge courses will necessarily deal with the 
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individual’s business problems. Buying and using 
business services and commodities, wisely in- 
vesting money, and practicing thrift are mainly 
personal matters, although they have social im- 
plications. There is a parallel between educating 
pupils from this point of view and our present 
practice in offering commercial skill training. 
Commercial teachers on the average would 
probably be in a better position to make adjust- 
ments to this newer type of education. 


The fundamental issue is not one of locating 
responsibility primarily, but rather in determin- 
ing whether or not consumer-knowledge courses 
are important enough to be offered in the high 
school. The fact is that both the commercial and 
social-studies departments may solve the problem 
in a cooperative fashion. Both departments have 
much to offer each other from the standpoint of 
organizing and teaching the materials. For the 
present, is it not wise to have the most interested 
and the best qualified teacher in any given local 
situation do the job? 

In conclusion, it is necessary for commercial 
educators to crystallize their thinking upon the 
subject. No satisfactory progress is possible 
unless a common understanding exists upon 
several issues. I submit the following points for 
consideration with suggestions for appropriate 
action: 

1. The term “consumer knowledge” must be 
clearly defined. Expert opinion may be used as 
a beginning, validated later by comprehensive 
research. Probably no other factor has been a 
greater hindrance to the cause of commercial 
education than its lack of definition acceptable to 
a majority of those who deal with it. 


2. The objectives and instructional material 
which can be used in a twelfth-year course for all 
noncommercial pupils must be determined and 
developed. It is undoubtedly of sufficient merit 
to justify an entire year’s work from its inception. 
This course could later be extended into an inte- 
grated curriculum in consumer knowledge running 
from the ninth year through the twelfth year if 
its value proves evident and necessary. 


Probably the best way to deal with this 
problem in any given local situation is to organize 
a conference group in the community composed of 
vocational counsellors, commercial teachers, 
sympathetic business men, social-science teachers, 
and others who by the nature of their work could 
contribute to this problem. This conference may 
come to some conclusion with respect to the type 
of material which can be suitably offered in the 
course. 


3. Our vocational commercial courses must 
be studied and “revitalized” to make them yield 
important consumer knowledge values for the 
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vocational commercial pupil. Consumer-knowl- 
edge courses are not substitutes for vocational 
commercial courses. The business teacher’s 
primary obligation is that of training for a com- 
mercial occupation. Vocational business training 
should to some degree at least make one an un- 
derstanding consumer of business services and 
commodities. 


There is danger that commercial teachers 
will go too far in “devitalizing” vocational com- 
mercial training for the sake of consumer 
knowledge courses and lose sight of the funda- 
mental responsibility of commercial education. 
Commercial education was offered in the high 
school in the first place as a means of giving 
training to pupils for business positions. There is 
no doubt that this need still exists. Office posi- 
tions and selling positions are still open and will 
be open for years to come. There may be fewer 
positions for stenographers. Upgrading in office 
positions may be the trend. But this does not 
mean the whole program of commercial education 
as it now exists should be completely revamped. 
Vocational commercial education must adjust 
itself to changing demands. Commercial teachers 
and educators must attack the problem thrust 
upon them by changed business conditions. 
There should be no conflict between consumet- 
knowledge education and vocational commercial 
education. Education for commercial skill train- 
ing is still the primary responsibility of business 
teachers. Education for consumer knowledge may 
become a joint responsibility of business and 
social-science teachers. 


4. Commercial teacher-training institutions 
should study the teacher-training problem for 
this new type of education. More attention must 
be devoted to a study of how social-business 
subjects especially, and the skill subjects prob- 
ably to a lesser degree, can be made to yield 
important consumer knowledge for the commer- 
cial pupil. For reasons previously stated, it 
seems advisable for commercial teachers to teach 
the consumer-knowledge courses for noncom- 
mercial pupils. At least, some study of this 
problem ought to be considered by commercial 
teacher-training institutions. 


5. Commercial teachers’ conventions should 
devote some attention to this problem. Surely as 
a convention topic it supersedes in importance 
in many instances the overemphasized discussion 
of methods. 


6. It is a subject for curriculum research 
studies. 


7. And finally, business education magazines 
can secure and disseminate worth-while opinions 
from experts as well as those who are actually 
conducting experiments with the problem. 


‘“‘The big problem is to get the average taxpayer, 


citizen, school board member, etc., to understand 
the working of the system [budget system]. The 
budgets do not amount to anything until the 
people understand what they’re voting on. An 
extensive education program to make these meas- 
ures understood by the taxpayer is necessary.’’ 


From The Kansas Teacher, January, 1935 
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The time has come when preparation for life means training for an 
understanding of business principles. Certainly an understanding of 
budgeting and business principles is necessary to manage public 
institutions, to vote intelligently, to handle one’s personal and busi- 
ness affairs, or to enter business. Budgeting is based on book- 
keeping. This new bookkeeping course combines a study of 
practical budgeting and bookkeeping. The training has social values 
as Well as vocational values. Let us show you how you can train 
your students for citizenship while you are training them for practical 
vocational efficiency. 
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Training for Leadership in Business 


For many years young people have been urged 
to aspire to leadership in business. In fact, the 
status has been elevated to that of an ideal. 
However, as other ideals during the past four 
years have vanished, so also has that of leader- 
ship, and, as a result, a need for leaders in busi- 
ness, politics, and education is felt today as 
never before. We still cling to our old concepts, 
but we find difficulty in cataloguing the particular 
traits which we desire in those who are to lead 
us, and we are too conscious of the fact that 
there are few persons in the world who can 
properly be called leaders, measured in terms of 
what we believe to be the true conception of 
leadership. 

While the entire burden for the training of 
leaders does not rest with educators; neverthe- 
less a definite influence can be exerted by teachers 
from the elementary grades to our colleges. 
They can affect or counteract many of the in- 
fluences caused by environment which would 
tend to destroy the qualities which stimulate 
leadership. 

It would be rather discouraging to feel that 
American stock has so far degenerated that the 
foundation no longer exists upon which can be 
built a structure which we call success. Most 
of us would rather feel that these qualities 
which have always counted for outstanding 
achievement are as basically present in American 
youth today as they were 25 to 100 years ago, 
and they are. 

For the past 75 years, we have been under- 
going a change in our civilization, which has 
necessitated the establishment of new ideals and 
perhaps a new culture. Those of us who have been 
educated within this period and who have had 
the advantage of the hard experiences of our 
pioneering fathers have accepted the advantages 
of these changes in a manner that is too matter 
of fact. We have assumed that the American 


business structure must continue to go onward 
and upward of its own momentum, scarcely 
realizing the necessity for certain personal traits 
of character to preserve and continue the move- 
ment. 

Unquestionably, our sense of values had 
become exaggerated in 1929 to the extent that 
the business structure was rotten in its mid- 
section, and the collapse and subsequent de- 
pression were inevitable. Throughout the de- 
pression, we have evidenced a blind faith that 
things would be better, ignoring the existence or 
nonexistence, in the characters of our leaders, 
such fundamental qualities as originality, versa- 
tility, initiative, and perseverance. 

The first of these causes the individual to 
think beyond and apart from the average run 
of us and to create that which does not now exist 
by extension of present knowledge. The second 
leads the individual to know all aspects of life’s 
structure in order that development may be 
uniform. The third enables one to give expression 
to his thoughts and put theories to work. The 
fourth provides self-discipline to the extent that 
time and effort are not important. Failure and dis- 
couragement serve only as incentives to new effort 

Assuming that a group of us can be actually 
endowed with these qualities, supported by 
knowledge gained from the experiences of the 
past and present, and possessing the sterling 
qualities of honor and honesty, which have 
perhaps become of too little importance, this 
group will produce the leaders who will build 
upon the partly destroyed American structure a 
new and a greater edifice. 

The four qualities mentioned would give a 
solidity to the American boy or girl which would 
enable him or her to face the facts of life con- 
fidently, fearlessly, but not with a foolish faith. 

Many of us are conscious of the fact that today 
our American boys and girls, as they approach 
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college age, are soft and distinctly lacking in a 
practical and solid viewpoint of life. In the 
popular expression of the thought, they aren’t 
able to “take it.” To throw the responsibility 
upon them for their attitude is only to deny the 
responsibility which is ours. 

To a large extent, character qualities can be 
instilled into a boy or girl in the lower grades; 
they can be emphasized in high school; and their 
use and value can be definitely established in 
college. But our public schools and colleges will 
have to revive a personal interest in the individual 
as well as develop a stricter approach to self- 
discipline if these results are to be accomplished. 
Freedom of thought, while valuable to the mind 
properly disciplined and ordered, is dangerous to 
the untrained and immature intellect. 

In the United States, we have two educational 
institutions of higher learning whose graduates 
are continually in demand in business. I refer to 
our military academy at West Point and our 
naval academy at Annapolis. Graduates of 
these institutions have perhaps a greater social 
consciousness than do most other college-bred 
people. Withal, however, they have instilled into 
their characters the four qualities to which we 
have referred as essential to leadership. 

The teaching of commercial subjects in high 
school can be so arranged as to give the teacher 
an excellent opportunity to develop the characters 
of his students. Salesmanship can be taught from 
a broader point of view than merely that of 
preparing for the selling of goods. The thought 
can be emphasized that all persons are salesmen 
and that characteristics which constitute success- 
ful salesmanship are as applicable in the profes- 
sions, in teaching, and in all walks of life as in 
professional selling. Special attention can be 
given to the importance and development of 
character, having special regard for the qualities 
mentioned above. 

In commercial law, a foundation can be laid 
for good citizenship by thorough instruction in 
the history and development of law generally 
and with emphasis upon the rights and obliga- 
tions emanating from contractual relations. This 
will necessitate a curtailing of the amount of 
time given to technical phases of the law, but 
the importance of the foundation is such that 
a student leaving high school well grounded 
fundamentally will have a much better back- 
ground than he would if he were possessed of a 
superficial knowledge of many legal principles. 

In bookkeeping, some problems can be per- 
sonalized and simplified with particular emphasis 
upon the basic principles, and the student can 
then be carried by a careful process of instruction 
through the evolutionary phases of bookkeeping 
to a knowledge of the present simpler systems. 


Additional emphasis can be placed upon principles 
in shorthand and the fundamental mechanics of 
typewriting to the extent that accuracy is de- 
veloped, through which speed will naturally be 
acquired. Each teacher may inject his own per- 
sonality into the teaching of his subject and in 
his own way plan his work to the end that the 
maximum interest as well as efficiency of the 
class is brought into being. 

During the past ten years, there has been a 
breakdown of our political nationalism and a 
lowering of the government from the important 
place it once held in our minds. We must today, 
however, be aware that more than ever before a 
political leader is a business leader. Rather than 
depreciating governmental significance, we should 
consider our political destinies with a distinctly 
greater interest and from a business point of 
view. 

Those of us who are teachers must first 
discipline ourselves; we must analyze our own 
characters. We must then insist upon those 
qualities in our educational charges which we 
know to be vital. We must personalize our 
interest in them and encourage the doing of the 
things which will develop creative effort. We 
must encourage this effort in many lines to 
develop versatility. If we fail in the responsibility 
which is ours, almost without our being aware of 
the fact that a change is taking place, our civiliza- 
tion will decline and eventually something new 
and abhorrent to us, perhaps confusing in the 
broad sense of the term, will result. 

If we have confidence and faith in life and in 
our social, intellectual, economic, and political 
theories; if they represent to us life itself, then, 
to preserve that life, we must face these issues 
squarely and intelligently and practice those 
theories to the maximum.—Owen J. Cleary, dean 
of administration, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


John F. Riley 


John F. Riley, founder and president of 
Binghamton School of Business, Binghamton, 
New York, died on January 23 as the result of an 
accident. He was seventy-four years of age. 

In 1886 Mr. Riley founded his business school 
after obtaining degrees from the College of Santa 
Fe, Santa Fe, New Mexico, and the University 
of Mexico. He also studied in France and Italy. 

Mr. Riley is a well-known character in New 
York and in many other states. He made a repu- 
tation for himself as a student of archaeology and 
as a lecturer. He enjoyed the friendship of many 
great people and the respect of everyone. 
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Selected Teaching Devices for the 


Teacher of Business English 


The teachers who read my article in the 
November, 1934, issue of Tue Batance SHEET,! 
may also wish to turn to pages 87 to 110 of the 
1933 yearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association. In these pages will be 
found detailed discussions of a number of tested 
teaching devices and experiments in class pro- 
cedure for use in the English course, both aca- 
demic and commercial. The subject headings of 
a number of these teaching devices are: 

1. Estimating the ability of the class. 
2. Solving a dramatic problem. 


3. Creating effective first and last sentences 
or topic and summary sentences. 


4. Developing skill in sentence structure, 
variety, and subordination. 

5. Organizing a club or corporation with 
students as officers and members. 


6. Putting real letters into the mail. 

7. Awarding prizes. 

8. Participating in business during part time. 
g. Taking the inventory test. 
10. Making full use of classroom equipment. 


11. Self-instruction through exchange-paper 
corrections. 


12. Helpful symbols in self-correction. 


In general, it may be said that the revision of 
letters written in class is always desirable if 
there is time for it. With the benefit of the 
suggestions and corrections of the teacher written 
on his letter, and with the further benefit of the 
second class discussion, each student will almost 
invariably produce an improved version. The 
process of careful revision of the original piece 
of class work has great instructional value. 


SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING, ATTITUDES, AND 
IDEALS. In another article it has been my aim 
to formulate a series of units of instruction for 
the course in business English and correspond- 
ence.? With these formulated units have been 
paired desirable corresponding social outcomes, 
attitudes, or ideals. The technique for establish- 
ing one of these social outcomes is given con- 
sideration in the following paragraphs. For the 
complete discussion the reader is invited to 
examine the article in the yearbook. 


ENGLISH—ITS SOCIAL VALUE AND FUNCTION 
IN THE FIELD OF BUSINESS. It may, I believe, 
safely be concluded that the central aim of 
training in English is to give the student com- 
mand of the art of communication in both 
speaking and writing. In an American society, 
the social and economic aspects of which have 
become so vital in the last few months, the 
English of business has taken its place as the 
major form of composition. 


HOW TO DEVELOP A SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING, 
ATTITUDE, OR IDEAL AS A SPECIFIC OUTCOME OF 
ONE OR MORE INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN ENGLISH. 
Let us now select, for illustration, an understand- 
ing and attitude which we shall call socta! inter- 
dependence, or the interrelation of human values 
in a cooperative society. Let us undertake to 
show how through certain lesson topics or pro- 
cedures this understanding and attitude may be 
developed. In one of the early meetings of the 
course we may begin our procedure with a con- 
sideration of the individual contact each student 
enjoys with the huge network of business com- 
munication. Our teaching purpose is to establish 
in the student’s mind the existence of a world- 
wide communication web, to show its significance, 
and to reveal the part played by the business 
letter. For supplementary materials we shall 
find that a large-sized globe, a world map, and a 
wall map of the United States may prove helpful 
in explaining the nature of the communication 
network and therefore inevitably of the inter- 
dependence of one group of people upon another. 
For this series of lessons I have myself used a 
large wall map of the Bell Telephone System, a 
two-hemisphere map of the international broad- 
cast bands of the Radio Corporation of America, 
and a series of simplified diagrams for transfer 
to the blackboard. These materials make it 
possible to indicate the main trade routes between 
America and Europe, between New York and 
San Francisco by way of the Panama Canal, 
between the United States and the countries 
of the southern hemisphere, and between America 
and the oriental countries. Members of the class 
are required to show how forms of business com- 
munication tend to follow the trade routes and 
to cluster around them. Students are also asked 
to indicate points of origin, important cities 


“Practical Suggestions on How to Teach Business Engl’sh and Correspondence,” Tue BaLtance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western 


Publishing Co., November, 1934), pp. 104-107. 


“Developing Social Understandings, Attitudes, and Ideals in the Course in Business English and Correspondence,” Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, Seventh Yearbook (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 1934), pp. 327-35. 
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along the routes, and points of destination. It 
has also proved effective in carrying on this 
phase of class work to introduce timely head- 
lines and dispatches bearing on the exchange of 
human ideas. Here are some examples: 


“Famed Lord Northcliffe Directs War-Time 
England.” 

“Chicago Post Office Has Another Record 
Day.” 

“United States in Control of Communication.” 


Similar timely dispatches appear by the 
scores in the newspaper headlines concerning the 
current relations of government and business. 

An effective device for clinching the interde- 
pendence of groups of people, local, national, and 
international, is to draw illustrations from other 
forms of communication and transportation. The 
teacher may remind the class that John Ruskin 
once said the railroad was only a device for mak- 
ing the world smaller. Suggest that all improve- 
ments in transportation and communication, and 
all improvements in business English and related 
forms of writing simply help likewise to make the 
world smaller. For an appropriate conclusion the 
teacher may wish to bring to the attention of the 
class the following paragraph from an address 
of Mr. Donald Richberg: 


Is it not plain that when we concentrate 
production in each nation-wide and world-wide 
enterprise, and when we increase the quantity 
and variety of things which can be produced 
to satisfy human needs, and when we make 
the world smaller at the same time, we are 
steadily increasing the interdependence of all 
human beings on each other? And finally must 
we not soon realize that the closer all peoples 
or classes and all nations are bound together, 
the more self-injurious becomes every injury 
that one man attempts to inflict upon another? 

Whether we like it or whether we do not, 
we are being forced in this changing world to 
choose between either living together as 
brothers or living in a constant state of civil 
war. 


THE NEW ETHICS OF BUSINESS WRITING AS 
A FINAL OUTCOME, ATTITUDE, AND IDEAL. If 
social understanding is to be developed to its 
highest point in the mind of the individual 
student, it must be qualified by an understand- 
ing of what is meant by the ethics of business 
writing. This is the cement that binds society 
together. If social interdependence means any- 
thing at all, it has a meaning only in terms of 
faith in the other fellow. The teacher should 
make every effort to throw the white light of em- 
phasis upon the one central fact that there is a 
body of ethics which, for enlightened people. must 
control business writing as it must control busi- 
ness and society itself. This body of ethics is 


both simple and substantial. It is built upon the 
golden rule. 
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In actual class procedure members of the 
class may be requested to give their opinions on 
which one of the three qualities—accuracy, 
honesty, judgment—is the most essential to 
business success and social cooperation. Ener- 
getic, possibly even heated, discussion may be 
aroused before the question is ready for summary. 
As may later be made clear, it is impossible to 
select one of these qualities and pronounce it most 
essential to business success. The class should, 
out of its own discussion, discover that the 
qualities may not be separated in any such way. 
It may, for example, be concluded that accuracy 
is a part of judgment, but both accuracy and 
judgment are largely worthless without honesty. 
The class may, out of its discussion, discover the 
obvious fact that the very fabric of business is 
woven with the strand of mutual trust. There 
should be little difficulty in stimulating a general 
class participation on this topic. The problems 
thrusting themselves forward in our economics of 
today are beyond number, and the great majority 
of these problems involve writing and the de- 
pendability of honest statement. Just as the 
business letter links one human being to another 
in a business transaction, so the dependability 
of what that letter says comes to be an ethical 
problem which even the least sensitive member 
of the class can be made to appreciate. 

The teacher may, in final fashion, wish to 
bring the class procedure to a close with the sug- 
gestion that the greatest of our business organiza- 
tions are simply the outcome of the cooperative 
success of individuals who have pooled their 
intelligence to bring about a worthy social result. 
—R. R. Aurner, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 








Tests for Contests 


M. E. Studebaker, head of the department of 
business education, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, has announced that testing 
material for state contests will be available to 
contest managers in other states. For many 
years Professor Studebaker and members of 
his faculty have prepared the contest material 
for the state contests in Indiana. Because of 
the demand for these tests in other states, 
Professor Studebaker has quoted the following 
prices on tests for such subjects as bookkeeping, 
typewriting, and shorthand: 


4 cents each 
3 cents each 


50 copies or less 
51-300 copies or less 
301-600 copies or less 2 cents each 
601 copies and over 1% cents each 
(Any chairman of a contest who is interested 
in these tests may obtain a sample for § cents, 
plus postage of 3 cents.) 





Readjustment Through Limitation of Enrollment 
in the Highly Specialized Vocational Subjects 


Recently, in a statement concerning the 
growth and development of vocational courses 
in the Newark school system, I said, “The 
courses embrace not only those subjects that 
have been the keynote of business training, but 
also those that have become essential to modern 
business life. These have been continually ex- 
pending to meet new conditions and, unlike 
many of the so-called ‘cultural’ subjects, cannot 
by the very nature of things become static. The 
purpose of commercial training in a secondary 
school, as I interpret it, is to help the young men 
and young women to meet successfully, condi- 
tions of life as they find them, and to lay a 
foundation for those who may desire further 
advancement in their chosen professions.” 

If this statement is correct, an open discussion 
of the topic might be advantageous in solving 
the many problems that continually confront us, 
but if the topic is a barrage of words with various 
applications, then it is necessary to interpret its 
meaning and act accordingly. Translated liber- 
ally, there seems to be no question that “highly 
specialized vocational subjects” mean bookkeep- 
ing and shorthand, hence my revised topic is 
“The Limitation of Enrollment in Bookkeeping 
and Shorthand.” 

If this discussion is the result of an attack 
upon our position regarding these subjects, we 
have the right to ask what the motive is behind 
it. But, if it is an honest effort to solve a par- 
ticular problem, then it is our duty to contribute 
our best efforts toward that end. 

We all know that the position obtained by 
commercial education has been gained not by the 
support of administrative authorities, but in 
spite of it. That a conscientious effort on the 
part of those connected with it, coupled with 
public demand, has brought it to its present 
leadership, cannot successfully be refuted. And 
on that ground we stand. 

Then why begin the tearing down process? 
And, in this tearing down, what is offered as a 
substitute? Let us analyze some of the points 
that may be of interest. It has been said by 
neighboring countries that when an American has 
nothing to do, or doesn’t know what to do, he 
makes a survey. I am rather inclined to agree 
with our friends, for if there is one field of activity 
in which no unemployment exists, it is the “sur- 
vey field.” During recent years, practically 
everything has been in the process of investiga- 
tion, and of course we have not escaped. In all 
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of this investigation a great 
mystery was solved, and it 
was contended that some- 
thing radical should be done 
about it. That more pupils 
were studying bookkeeping 
in the public schools than 
industry would absorb in 
many years was definitely 
and statistically established. 
And that as far as short- 
hand is concerned we could easily close the 
shorthand classes and yet meet all necessary 
demands for some time to come. 

But if we are going to eliminate those things 
that may possibly be of no use later (as our 
friends contend), why not broaden the scope and 
make it inclusive of all subjects included in the 
secondary school curricula? This would indeed 
be interesting, and also revolutionary; but even 
if suggested, it would gain no support. Just be- 
cause 95 per cent of those who may study alge- 
bra, geometry, or other higher mathematics may 
never have any practical use for them, does that 
cause the leaders in that branch of education to 
advocate the curtailment of these subjects? No. 
They may possibly admit the facts but never for 
a minute will they concede that these facts can 
have a counteracting influence on other values 
which are invariably connected with these sub- 
jects. And they are right. What has been said 
of mathematics may with equal force apply to 
any other department of training. 

Commercial teachers are different in that we 
must measure our values by statistics, which, to 
say the least, are questionable in their applica- 
tion. If these subjects—bookkeeping and short- 
hand—have no other value than that of provid- 
ing the means of immediate earning power, then 
we must agree with certain of our associates and 
begin the process ot limitation by directing our 
energies toward that end. But if they do have 
other values, then it is the duty of every person 
identified with commercial education to use his 
utmost influence in blocking the efforts of the 
“statisticians.” 

My interpretation of the proposed scheme is 
that if business requires ten stenographers, then 
the schools should supply only that number or 
possibly a few more; and that in as much as 
there are more pupils studying bookkeeping then 
can secure jobs in that line of work, then the 
same procedure would apply. That no considera- 
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tion is given to facts other than statistical, proves 
conclusively the weakness of the entire plan, and 
offers no solution to the problem before us. 

To illustrate what the “surveyors” and “stat- 
isticians” overlooked, and to show other values 
than those indicated by the so-called “job analy- 
sis” advocates, the following facts are submitted: 

Just when we are confronted with the idea of 
eliminating bookkeeping as a major subject in 
our commercial courses, leading technical col- 
leges have discovered that it should be a part of 
the equipment of a well-trained engineer, and 
are therefore making it a requirement for gradua- 
tion. In this state are judges in our courts who 
are using shorthand (learned in high schools) in 
every case before them and much to their advan- 
tage in making later decisions. And a mother, a 
former stenographer, with sons and daughters in 
college, takes a prominent part in the conduct of 
a business operated by her husband. And, again, 
a wife handles the books of a husband’s retail 
business and at the same time rears a family. 
These are only a few of the thousands of illustra- 
tions that could be given that statistics do not 
touch. 

The job survey does not in any way cover 
this field and I am led to wonder if the time 
spent on these subjects was wasted and if these 
people would have been better served if limita- 
tions had been placed thereon. That commercial 
courses in our secondary schools have become 
exceedingly popular, is, of course, unquestioned. 
Just why these courses have become so popular 
is answered in the illustrations just given, but 
this has no bearing on the attitude of a goodly 
percentage of those in authority in shaping the 
policies of teaching commercial subjects. 

And it seems that we are about to be sub- 
jected to a “sapping” process, which has for its 
objective the curtailment of things that have 
made this branch of secondary education what 
it is today. It has weathered many storms among 
which was the “low I. Q.” and has come up 
stronger atter every attack. It is now meeting 
modern, everyday requirements better than any 
other educational program. 

Not so long ago we were told that commercial 
training lacked all elements of “culture,” and we 
were besieged from every side with arguments to 
prove that contention. But we survived and 
went forward with greater acceleration. And 
now we are to be “socialized.” Just what sociali- 
zation is, and how wide its scope is, have not 
been fully determined, but the “experts” are on 
the job, and if they have their way, it will not 
be long before we begin the lopping-off process 
in the present-day commercial curricula. Clever! 
Yes. But effective? That remains for the future. 
To depopularize an established part of modern 


education that is peculiarly democratic and 
American, may present difficulties not now ap- 
parent. However, if socializing education is in 
line with the demands of the times, then I say, 
let’s get behind it. But, if it has a tendency to 
develop a line of thought not in conformity with 
American ideals, then, I say, let’s bury it. 

Commercial teachers deal with hard facts. 
They are idealists, but practical idealists, and on 
that basis the future will present but few diffi- 
culties. Commercial education, the American 
specialty, will keep its place in the shaping of our 
boys and girls to meet better the conditions as 
they find them. And, after all, that is the pur- 
pose of modern education.—Daniel A. McMillin, 
chairman of commercial department, Central High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 








Business College Credits are Accepted 


For several years commercial teachers of Ohio 
have been faced with the problem of obtaining 
proper recognition of credits which they obtained 
in business colleges, although the business col- 
leges were accredited by the Ohio Department of 
Education. 

Arden L. Allyn, head of the department of 
commerce, Kent State College, Kent, Ohio, has 
just announced that a plan has been arranged 
whereby teachers who have graduated from one 
of the business colleges accredited by the Ohio 
Department of Education may complete their 
requirements for a degree in education by carry- 
ing approximately seventy semester hours in 
residence or extension work. The previous work 
must consist of not less than sixty semester hours 
recognized by the Ohio Department of Education. 
The only business college credits that will be 
recognized are those which are a result of work 
during the period when the business college was 
accredited. 

Additional information can be obtained from 
Mr. Allyn or from the registrar of the college. 


University of Denver Broadcasts 


Ernest A. Zelliot, associate professor of 
education of the University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado, is chairman of the radio committee. 
Mr. Zelliot is known to a great many commercial 
teachers because of his activities in teacher- 
training work. 

For several years the University of Denver 
has been sponsoring educational programs. The 
programs this year are scheduled on Station KOA 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays between 4:45 and 
5:15 Pp. M. The station has a frequency of 830 
kilocycles. 
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Need for Occupational Distribution Intensified 


‘ Our present socio-economic status is the sum- 
mation of all that has transpired in the history 
of man. The time consumed by our forefathers 
in providing the minimum essentials of life seldom 
left any unoccupied moments when the more 
ingenious members could give thought to things 
other than their immediate needs. The mode of 
existence was characteristic of the times: ox-cart 
transportation, wood-beam plows, all documents 
in script, greased window papers to admit light, 
notch-stick calendars, business transactions in 
“hard” money, period of apprenticeship, process- 
ing by hand. 

Whether we like it or not, the past has been 
transformed into the present with all of its intri- 
cate and unsolved problems. The coming of the 
accelerated change has been aptly described as 
“The New American Tempo.”! The causes for 
the change in the rate of acceleration are many, 
the more important of which include: (a) in- 
ventions, (b) transportation, (c) visualization, 
(d) development of science, (e) universal educa- 
tion, (f) World War, (g) cumulative effect of 
changes. 

Comparatively speaking, the most astounding 
changes affecting our every thought and action 
have occurred overnight. Winding Indian trails 
were converted into cow paths, which were con- 
verted into deep-rutted wagon roads. These 
roads were only a short time ago replaced by the 
modern paved highway—smooth, straight, wide, 
and endless. Years to them were but minutes 
to us! Again, populations have increased enor- 
mously; communication is instantaneous, even to 
the most distant points. Witness the teletype 
which records a message in one office and by the 
turn of a switch automatically reprints the same 
message three thousand miles away! Business 
methods have been revolutionized through the 
use of the adding machine, the bookkeeping ma- 
chine, the comptometer, the typewriter, the tele- 
phone, and the telegraph, not to mention many 
other time- and labor-saving devices. One 
writer has attempted to describe the present 
speed of American life in eight words: 


STYLE CHANGE BREVITY CONTRAST 
LIGHT SWEEP COLOR MOTION? 


Along with these, and many other sweeping 
transformations, have come new occupations for 
thousands of employees, a continuing process 
from year to year. On the other hand, there is a 
constant stream of so-called “established” occu- 
pations that are gradually, but surely, fading into 


the heap pile, leaving entire communities unem- 
ployed in some instances, and with little prospect 
of re-employment in the same industry because 
of an already oversupply of trained workers in 
that field. With these facts in mind then, the 
purpose of this discussion is threefold: First, to 
present the seriousness of the need for proper 
occupational distribution; second, to present 
data which should be self-evident to the observing 
student that the field of commerce—more ex- 
plicitly, the specialized field of business adminis- 
tration—offers to the individual the very best 
opportunities for a successful career, provided 
he becomes an expert in his chosen profession. 
The importance of the “provision” just named 
can not be overemphasized under existing eco- 
nomic conditions, because, with rare exceptions, 
those who are most capable and best prepared 
are those who eventually climb to the top of the 
“ladder of success” in business as in other lines 
of endeavor. Third, it is hoped that the facts 
thus presented will evoke from some fertile mind 
a systematized plan for coordinating the com- 
bined training programs of schools and colleges 
in such a manner as to prevent an undue over- 
supply of skilled workers which would add only 
to the unemployment rolls, or if not that, the 
result would be to lower the standard of living 
within the occupational group concerned by forc- 
ing down wages. 

Satisfactory conditions of occupational dis- 
tribution depend upon a number of variable 
factors. The more important of these are: 

(1) The extent of employment which enables 
the worker to earn a decent living. 

(2) The percentage of working population 
that is productively employed. 

(3) The ratio of real wage increase and na- 
tional income. 

(4) The degree of financial interest held by 
employees in the management. 

(5) The extent to which occupational distri- 
bution is tied up to the cultural level. In this 
connection, every occupational group has its 
cultural level. 

(6) The extent to which the underprivileged 
groups can secure a living. 

(7) The degree of variation of the working 
population in the various occupations from the 
higher to the lower salary levels. 

(8) Assuming that the worker has ability, the 
ease of rising to the place of greatest efficiency. 
—Oscar L. Myers, Woodbury College, Los Angeles. 
California. 


‘Robert R. Updegraff, “The New American Tempo,” Advertising and Selling Magazine, May 5, 1926, p. 19. 
9S. L. Rothafel (manager of Roxy Theater, New York City), The Magazine of Business, May, 1928. 
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Motivation in Secretarial Practice 


A plan developed over a period of a few years 
should be much better than a plan which is 
developed in a short time. This may apply to a 
number of cases. 


Over four years ago the secretarial work of 
the supervising principal, the principals, the 
teachers, and the town clubs started to find a 
way to my desk. The reasons for this were to get 
the work finished at little expense and to get it 
finished as quickly as possible. Some of the work 
was so roughly drafted that many students could 
not interpret it, while other material consisted 
of plain copy and filing data. Letters to go out 
immediately, reports of financial and social 
affairs, tests to be kept secret, and many things 
in connection with school and community affairs 
were the various kinds of work which were sent 
to me. 


Hundreds of report cards and record copies 
have been turned out satisfactorily on the type- 
writer, Mimeograph, Ditto, and Prestocopy. 
This work has been done under a flexible plan 
so that it can be fitted into a full teaching schedule 
as well as student schedules. 


HOW TO HANDLE THE ASSIGNMENTS. If there 
is anything ususual about the work handed over 
to me, the person requesting the work to be done 
and I consider the various details and make 
suggestions according to what might be done. I 
then select a student to handle the work. In this 
way the subjects studied can be used effectively. 


Students who wish to show their skill in 
applying principles and ability will always be 
willing to do this work. However, in order to 
get the entire group interested, some recognition 
of these extra duties must be given. The best way 
is to take an accurate account of each satisfac- 
torily completed project. At the close of a period 
on the school calendar, such as a marking period 
of four or six weeks, a tabulation may be made 
to find out how much of each type of work has 
been done by individual students. The method 
shown in Illustration I may be used for tabu- 
lating the score as each project is completed. 

For every ten copies produced in addition to 
the original, points will be given. This is not a 
complete list of the types of work that all schools 


Illustration I 
FOR DETAILED SCORING 








Original 
Copy Score 


Score for 


Types of Work 10 Copies 





Mimeograph Stencils 
Prestocopy 

Ditto Carbon Copies 
Regular Carbon Copies 
Dictation 

Typing Letters 


NW NH HHH 
et et et et et 








will complete, but it will serve as a guide. 
Illustration II is a summary credit sheet. 


The different kinds of work which your school 
offers for the students to do will determine the 
number of columns you will need on your credit 
sheets. If you desire a point system for grading 
numbers of stencils, copies, cards, or whatever 
the nature of the work, you may offer A, B, C, D, 
or E grades, according to the amount of work 
issued to each student during the fiscal period. 

The use of numbers for scores on class records 
is more convenient. The following may be used 
as an example from the credit sheet in IIlus- 
tration II. 


Illustration III 














A. ADAMS 
Points 
Type of Work Received 

2 Mimeograph Stencils......... 4 
50 Copies from the Stencils...... 5 
ER ING 5 68 cadicsweciens 2 
30 Copies from Ditto Carbon.... 3 
lL Resslar Carbon. ... 000060000. 2 

5 Copies of Regular Carbon.... 4% 
ee 10 
FO THON 90. FRB on iscccccscces 5 
2 Letters from Dictation....... 4 
5 Typewritten Letters......... 10 

Total Score for Period........ 45% 








The average student will eventually become 
desirous of doing the work because of its actual 
practical value. At the same time he becomes 
more proficient in daily school activities.— 
Wellington P. Hartman, director of commercial 
department, Catasauqua High School, Catasauqua, 
Pa. 


Illustration II 
CREDIT SHEET 























Mimeo. Ditto Regular Report 
Name | Stencil | Carbon Carbon Cards | Filing | Dictation| Letters | Score 
A. Adams ...... 2—50 1—30 1—5 100 50 2 5 45.5 
M. Haynes 1—100 2—60 2—10 50 150 l 4 57 
W. Kyle 3—150 1—40 3—12 25 40 0 4 38.7 
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Iwo popular books 


for your merchandising courses -- 


A great many of your graduates will go 

into selling occupations. These two books 

are written and recommended especially 
for secondary schools. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Go to Denver for the N. E. A. 

The 1935 summer session of the National 
Education Association is scheduled to be held 
in Denver, Colorado, during the week beginning 
June 30. The Department of Business Education 
has arranged its program for Monday and Tues- 
day, July 1 and 2. M. E. Studebaker, head of the 
department of commerce, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana, is president of the 
Department of Business Education. He has 
arranged a comprehensive program. 

Colorado is a particularly appropriate place 
for a summer convention. It is situated almost 
in the center of that part of the United States 
which lies west of the Mississippi River. Less than 
one-fourth of the area has an altitude under 
5,000 feet. 

Colorado is rich in traditions and romance. 
In the southwestern part of the state the well- 
preserved ruins of the cliff dwellers tell the story 
of an earlier civilization. The Indians, the 
Spaniards, and the gold miners have left their 
characteristic influences on this state. 

Visitors from states in lower altitudes will 
find Colorado particularly invigorating during 
the summer. Those who prefer to drive need not 
feel hesitant about mountain travel. Well-built 
roads lead to Denver. 

Commercial teachers can obtain additional 
information from Ernest A. Zelliot, School of 
Commerce, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Conference 

The commercial section of the northeastern 
convention district of Pennsylvania Education 
Association will hold a conference at State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania, on 
March 30. The meeting begins at 9:00 A. M. An 
address will be delivered by W. Harmon Wilson, 
editor of THe Batance SuHeeEt, South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, on “The Cur- 
rent Trends in Business Education.” 

Harvey A. Andruss, as chairman of the pro- 
gram, will lead a panel discussion on the main 
topic. Members of the panel discussion group 
are as follows: Thomas E. Bradley, Elmer 
Meyers High School, Wilkes-Barre; Margaret 
Hoke, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; Anna 
McCann, Dunmore High School, Dunmore; 
Mary Niland, Technical High School, Scranton; 
Hayes L. Person, Senior High School, Williams- 
port; Alfred Wagner, High School, Hazleton. 


Students Operate Store for a Day 


On Thursday, December 6, the students of 
the retail selling class of the Senior High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio, took complete charge of the 
Mansfield Dry Goods Store. J. C. Stout, teacher 
of retail selling, was permitted to use sixty of 
his boys and girls to operate all the departments 
of the store. Russell Chatlain, one of the students, 
acted as manager. Gilbert Morgan, another 
student, acted as advertising manager. 











An Interesting Scene In Colorado 
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Standard Scores 
Bookkeeping Tests Series G 


Standard scores will be compiled for all the 
Series G bookkeeping tests, which are provided 
for use with the 17th edition of 20TH CENTURY 
BookKEEPING AND AccounTInNG. As it is believed 
that the standard scores will make the tests more 
valuable, all teachers are urged to send reports of 
their pupils’ scores to the publisher promptly 
after each test has been completed. Tentative 
standard scores based on the first reports re- 
ceived for Tests 1 and 2 are given in the following 
table. Standard scores based upon additional 
reports for these tests, as well as standard scores 
for the other tests, will be compiled and published 
later. 

The score of each pupil in a class may be 
translated into a grade according to its rank in 
comparison with the scores of the other members 
of that class. It is true, however, that a single 
class may contain an unusually large number of 
capable pupils and that another may contain an 
unusually large number of poor pupils. For this 
reason it is probably desirable to translate the 
test scores into grades upon the basis of the 
standard scores. According to the standard 
scores in the following table, the median score 
for Test 1 is 103 and that for Test 2 is 110. These 
scores should, then, be assigned the median 
grade. If grades are given in numbers, the median 
grade is usually 85; if they are given in letters, 
it is usually C. The other grades can then be 
established in accordance with their relation to 
this median. 


Standard Scores—Series G Tests 








Test 1 Test 2 
No. of schools reporting........ 87 101 
err 3037 3015 
Percentile* 

95 119 132 

90 117 129 

85 114 125 

75 112 122 

70 110 120 

60 107 115 

50 103 110 

40 99 104 

30 94 96 

25 92 92 

20 89 86 

10 80 72 

5 73 60 








*The value that is not attained by a certain percentage 
of a large number of measurements, but is at least at- 
tained by all the rest. 
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An Analysis of Job Requirements 
(Continued from page 297) 


failures. Specifically, the employer expects the 
high school to have weeded out the poorer 
material for him. 

In conclusion, may I offer the following sug- 
gestions which, in my opinion, if carried out, 
would be helpful in solving some of our major 
problems in guidance and placement of high 
school commercial graduates: 

Student Requirements—Natural aptitude 
tests of all at beginning of skill courses. Inform 
parents and students of test results and attempt 
to weed out unfit. 

Teacher Requirements—Contact, become 
thoroughly familiar, and keep in constant touch 
with local business office routine, equipment, re- 
quirements, and employment conditions. (We 
have too many commercial teachers who are 
depended upon to prepare students to make a 
living in this highly competitive field, and whose 
only direct contact with business in the last 
twenty years has been to make a purchase or pay 
a bill.) I am fully cognizant that many try to 
keep abreast of the times by reading books in 
their chosen field, but unfortunately too often 
these books do not relate to local conditions 

Curriculum Requirements—Thorough, pains- 
taking courses in penmanship, spelling, punctua- 
tion, and business English. (Beck’s study shows 
that practically all executives stress failings in 
these subjects.) 

Rapid calculation in the 12-A grade with 
senior rating, supplementing a full year of 
practical business arithmetic. (Twenty-six 
executives in Beck’s study point out failures in 
arithmetic.) 

Salesmanship, as related to a study of human 
nature, the selling of oneself, and the ability to 
get along. (Forty-six of the 81 letters in Beck’s 
study call attention to failings which could be 
corrected in a good course in salesmanship.) 

Allow time for frequent class and teacher 
visitations to business offices. 

Business Assistance—Business executives 
should be urged to visit schools frequently and 
to address classes, relating their office problems 
and requirements. 


Central Association 


Mrs. Ramona Foster, president of the Central 
Commercial Teachers Association, announces 
that the convention will be held in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on May 2, 3, and 4. The Kirkwood Hotel 
has been chosen as headquarters. Mrs. Foster 
promises an interesting program for all types of 
schools. 
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E. C. T. A. Plans Convention 


The thirty-eighth convention of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association will be held 
in the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on April 17-20, inclusive. 

The business meeting of the Executive Board 
will be held on April 17. Registration will begin 
on Thursday morning, April 18. From 10:00 to 
12:00 Pp. M. on Thursday, April 18, there will be a 
reception and dance in the Crystal Ball Room. 
The annual banquet and dance are scheduled for 
Friday evening, April 19. 

Sectional meetings will include bookkeeping, 
geography, junior business training, office prac- 
tice, selling and advertising, shorthand, commer- 
cial arithmetic, commercial law, economics and 
business organization, penmanship, transcription, 
typewriting, secretarial, adult education, guid- 
ance, and placement. There will be special 
departmental meetings for the junior high school 
section, the senior high school section, and the 
private school section. 

Each year the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association publishes a yearbook which contains 
the proceedings of the convention. There are 
now eight yearbooks available from past years. 
The 1933 and 1934 yearbooks sell for $2.50 each; 
the six previous yearbooks sell for $2.00 each. 
The 1935 yearbook will be published under the 
general title “Problems of the Business Teacher.” 
This is the main theme of the program for 1935. 
Catherine F. Nulty, University of Vermont, 
Burlington, Vermont, is editor of the 1935 year- 
book. 

A complete program of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association will be published 
in the April issue of THe BALANcE SHEET. For 
detailed information write to Harry I. Good, 
director of commercial education, Board of 
Education, Buffalo, New York. Mr. Good is 


secretary of the association. 
| IR 


R. R. Hutcheson 


R. R. Hutcheson, president of Newport 
Business College, Newport, Kentucky, died on 
January 10. Mr. Hutcheson and his wife, Mrs. 
Emma May Hutcheson, purchased the Newport 
Business College about eighteen years ago. They 
have educated and placed hundreds of students 
in business positions in their community. Mrs. 
Hutcheson has had the entire management of 
the college for the past two years and is carrying 
on the work successfully. Mr. and Mrs. Hutche- 
son are honor graduates of the Gregg School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


J. |. Kinman Is Honored 


J. I. Kinman, president 
of Kinman Business Uni- 
versity, Spokane, Washing- 
ton, was recently elected 
president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Spokane. 


Mr. Kinman has taken 
a leading place in the busi- 
ness and civic life of Spo- 
kane. He is a member of the 
Elks Club, Lions Club, 
Spokane City Club, and 
Advertising Club. For two 
years he was president of 
the Spokane City Club. He 
is a member of the board 
of directors of the Fidelity 
Savings and Loan Association and a member of 
the discount committee of the Old National Bank. 


Mr. Kinman went to Spokane in 1916. The 
fact that he has an enrollment of five hundred 
students in his school is a good indication of his 
success. In commenting on his election as presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, one of the 
newspapers said: “If J. I. Kinman can electrify 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce with the 
vitality that is his, Spokane will have its wagon 
hitched to a star and begin going places. Mr. 
Kinman is the sort of energetic man who does 
things.” 





J. I. Kinman 


Forty-Eighth Graduating Class 


On Friday afternoon, January 18, Goldey 
College of Wilmington, Delaware, held its forty- 
eighth graduating exercise. 


The presiding officer was John Shilling, as- 
sistant state superintendent of public instruction 
of Delaware. Mr. Shilling is a graduate of Goldey 
College in the class of 1902. William E. Douglas, 
president of Goldey College, presented the 
diplomas. Dr. Ralph W. Schlosser, president of 
Elizabethtown College, Elizabethtown, Pennsyl- 
vania, delivered the commencement address. 


For several years Goldey College has been 
the coordinating agency of Teachers College of 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
in establishing extramural courses in Wilmington. 
These courses carry college credit from Temple 
University. They are attended largely by 
principals, teachers, professional men and women, 
and advanced students from Wilmington and 
vicinity. During the current semester, the 
following three professors of Temple University 
are conducting extramural courses at Goldey 
College: Dr. F. H. Lund, Dr. Quincy A. Kuehner, 
and Dr. A. N. Cook. 
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Midwestern Business Education Conference 


Ernest A. Zelliot, associate professor of 
education, University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, has announced a conference on Friday and 
Saturday, June 28 and 29. The conference will be 
sponsored by the University of Denver, School 
of Commerce. 

The sessions will immediately precede the 
National Education Association meetings which 
are scheduled for Denver during the first week 
of July. This regional conference of the Uni- 
versity of Denver is particularly appropriate in 
view of the fact that it coincides with the N. E. A. 
meeting. The Department of Business Education 
of N. E. A. will hold its meetings on Monday and 
Tuesday, July 1 and 2. Arranged to avoid 
duplication, these two programs offer business 
teachers an excellent opportunity to combine a 
four-day study with a vacation in colorful 
Colorado. Special bus and railroad rates will 
reduce the cost of attending the conference and 
the convention. 

The general theme of the conference will be 
“Social and Economic Readjustments and Their 
Implications for Business Education.” The 
morning session on June 28 will be devoted to a 
consideration of the trends in business employ- 
ment. The afternoon session will be devoted to 
the study of specific subjects. The session on 
June 29 will be devoted to a forum discussion on 
programs for small high schools. A picnic will be 
held on Genessee Mountain in the afternoon. 

In addition to regional talent, negotiations 
are under way to bring in a number of business 
education leaders from outside points. Among 
those already scheduled to be present are: Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax of New York University; Earl W. 
Barnhart, chief of commercial education service 
in the U. S. Office of Education; C. M. Yoder, 
president of State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Dr. W. R. Odell of Columbia Uni- 
versity; M. E. Studebaker, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana; and H. S. Miller, East 
High School, Wichita, Kansas. 


Survey of Kentucky 


Mrs. T. E. Fitz-Hugh of Covington, Ken- 
tucky, is now making a survey of commercial 
education in the public high schools of Kentucky. 
Mrs. Fitz-Hugh was formerly Miss Lillian 
Almond, a teacher in Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Fitz-Hugh’s study will determine (a) 
the extent of commercial education in the public 
high schools in Kentucky, (b) curricular organi- 
zation of commercial subjects, (c) the teaching 
load of commercial teachers, and (d) training and 
experience of commercial teachers. 
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International Contest 


W. C. Maxwell, chairman of the International 
Commercial Schools Contest, announces that 
the third contest will be held in the Sherman 
Hotel on June 27 and 28. The contest will include 
events for typewriting, shorthand, bookkeeping, 
dictating machine transcription, and machine 
calculation. 


General Contest Rules. All entries shall 
be made on regulation blanks on which the 
division, class, and event are to be designated. 
The entry shall be duly certified by the principal 
and the teacher in the specific subject. 

Entry fee is two dollars for each pupil entered 
in each event. The entry and fee shall reach the 
contest manager not later than ten days preceding 
the date on which the contest is to be held. Fees 
are not returnable except for overpayment. 

Anyone who has been engaged in the con- 
testing subject for gain (regularly employed) 
shall not be eligible under the rules of this contest 
to enter ANY of the events. 

Coaching of contestants by professional 
operators, or by representatives of office appliance 
companies is prohibited and shall disqualify the 
contestant. 

This organization shall not be responsible 
for any expenses of contestants in connection 
with the contest. 

There are three divisions as follows: Division 
I—Secondary Schools (junior and senior, public, 
parochial, and private high schools); Division II— 
Business Colleges; Division II1I—Accredited Col- 
leges and Universities. 

There are three classes as follows: Class A— 
No student who has had instruction in the con- 
testing subject for more than two semesters shall 
be eligible to compete in the events in this class; 
Class B—No student who has had instruction in 
the contesting subject for more than four semes- 
ters shall be eligible to compete in the events in 
this class; Class C—Any bona fide student may 
compete in this class regardless of instruction 
hours. 

W. C. Maxwell, state manager of the Illinois 
Commercial Schools Contest; Mrs. Marion F. 
Tedens, director of typewriting instruction in the 
Chicago Public Schools; and D. C. Beighey of the 


Western Illinois State Teachers College at 
Macomb, Illinois, constitute the executive 
committee. This committee, together with the 


assistance of an advisory board composed of 
prominent commercial educators in the United 
States, Canada, and Europe, endeavor to depict 
through contest activities the newer develop- 
ments and growth in commercial education. 

For further information please address W. C. 
Maxwell, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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New Hall for Chillicothe Business College 


The building shown in the accompanying 
illustration is the new dining hall that is now 
under construction at the Chillicothe Business 
College, Chillicothe, Missouri. The cost is esti- 
mated at $20,000. The building, which is the 
seventh on the campus, is to be completed by 
early spring. 





Student labor is being used wherever possible. 
Even the stone is being quarried on one of the 
college farms west of Chillicothe, and it is being 
run through the school’s rock crusher. 

The building will be 62 feet by 72 feet. The 
construction is of red brick with stone trim. The 
interior is strictly modern and fireproof. 

Allen Moore, president of Chillicothe Business 
College is very optimistic about the future. 


Indiana Contests 


The rules for the Indiana State Commercial 
Contests for 1935 have just been distributed by 
the state contest manager, M. E. Studebaker, 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Any high school in the state that offers com- 
mercial subjects is eligible to take part in the 
contests by paying the regular enrollment fees 
and by meeting all requirements. Tests will be 
distributed to participating schools for the mass 
contest which is scheduled for April 10. Every 
pupil in every class must take part in the mass 
contests if the school participates. 

Winners in the mass contests may participate 
in the state contests on April 27. 

a . . 


Membership in the Department of Business 
Education of N. E. A. 


Dr. Jessie Graham, first vice president in 
charge of the membership campaign of the De- 
partment of Business Education of the National 
Education Association, submitted a summary of 
progress on January 14. 

The membership campaign during the first 
six months has been very successful. On January 
2, 1935, 1108 members had been enrolled. This 
number can be compared with the enrollment of 
1934, which was 879. 








Interesting Practice Sets 


for ADVANCED BOOKKEEPING 


MANUFACTURING SET (No. 562; list price, 84 cents). An 


interesting set that involves a candy manufacturing company. Principles 
of voucher accounting are applied. 


MUNICIPAL SET (No. 569; list price, 80 cents). A practice set 
that applies the fundamental principles of governmental accounting 
for a typical community. 
community. 


It is based on the records of an actual 


v 
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Obtains C. P. A. Certificate 


S. E. Hedges, vice presi- 
dent of Canton Actual Busi- 
ness College, Canton, Ohio, 
has proudly announced the 
fact that one of the mem- 
bers of his faculty has 
obtained a C. P. A. cer- 
tificate. 

Oscar P. Bartlow, in- 
structor in accounting in 
Canton Actual Business 
College, was among seven- 
teen in a class of eighty-six 
who recently passed the 
examination of the Ohio 
State Board of Account- 
ancy. Mr. Bartlow has 
received a certificate that entitles him to practice 
as a certified public accountant in Ohio. The 
examination in Ohio is recognized as being one 
of the most difficult in the United States. 





O. P. Bartlow 
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Advertising Contest 


W. S. Sanford, president of Sanford-Brown 
Business College. St. Louis, Missouri, has just 
announced the completion of a contest that was 
operated on the following basis: 

“Select twenty-five prominent advertisements 
from newspapers and magazines, paste them on 
one side of your loose-leaf notebook and write a 
full description on the opposite side of the page 
why you selected that particular advertisement.” 

The contest was used to stimulate interest 
in the advertising course. Approximately forty 
students took part. The contest closed on Friday, 
February 1, and on Monday, February 4, the 
following business men acted as a committee to 
select the best notebooks: Chris Christen, presi- 
dent of the Wellston Chamber of Commerce; W. 
Unger, president of the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Wellston; Phil Donnelly, editor of 
the Wellston Journal; and William B. Madden, 
president of the Wellston Paint and Glass 
Company. 








The University of Chicago Conference on ‘Business Education and Money Management” 


Special emphasis will be given to the money 
problems of the individual at the Third Con- 
ference on Business Education, to be held at The 
University of Chicago on June 27 and 28, under 
the auspices of The School of Business. “Business 
Education and Money Management”’ will be the 
general topic discussed at the conference. 

The individual’s money problems will be 
dealt with on the first day of the conference. In 
the morning, Stuart P. Meech, associate pro- 
fessor of finance at The School of Business, will 
talk on “The Money Market and the Individual 
Investor,” and H. A. Tonne, assistant professor 
of education, New York University, will discuss 
“How Various Income Groups Manage Their 
Money.” At the afternoon session, Ralph R. 
Pickett, head of the department of commerce at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, will 
speak on “Money Management According to 
Ages, Occupations, and Sex,” and Garfield V. 
Cox, professor of finance in The School of Business 
will discuss ““An Evaluation of Financial Informa- 
tion and Services Available to the Individual.” 

The general topic for the second day will be 
“The Status and Means of Money Management 
Education.” At the morning session, Dean W. H. 
Spencer of The School of Business will discuss 
“The Limitations of Law,” and Samuel O. Rice, 
educational director of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America will talk on “How Busi- 
ness Educates the Investor.” At the afternoon 
session, Ann Brewington, assistant professor of 
secretarial training in The School of Business, will 
discuss ‘Money Management and the Schools,” 


and the session will close with a jury panel 
discussion which is expected to lead to con- 
clusions and recommendations on the main topic. 
Members of the jury panel will be E. G. Black- 
stone, head of the commercial teacher training 
division, State University of Iowa, chairman; 
L. H. Fritzemeier, teacher of economics and com- 
mercial subjects, Oak Park High School, Oak 
Park, Illinois; James O. McKinsey, professor of 
business policies, The University of Chicago; 
E. D. Pennell, School of Commerce, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
P. O. Selby, head of the division of business edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Missouri; and Arthur R. Williams, head of the 
commerce education division, Illinois State 
Norma! University, Normal, Illinois. 

H. G. Shields, assistant dean of The School 
of Business, will preside at the first session; Clay 
D. Slinker, director of the department of business 
education, Des Moines Public School, Des 
Moines, Iowa, at the second; Emery Filbey, dean 
of faculties of The University of Chicago, at the 
third; and J. M. Trytten, instructor in commer- 
cial education, School of Education, University 
of Michigan, at the fourth. Floor discussion will 
follow each session. 

While the sessions will not be open to the 
public, educators and business men with a 
definite interest in the topics to be presented are 
cordially invited to attend the conference. 

If you wish a detailed copy of the program, 
write to H. G. Shields, assistant dean, The 
School of Business, The University of Chicago. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


Clarissa Hills, secretary of the Tri-State 
Commercial Education Association, has an- 
nounced the tentative program for the spring 
meeting which is scheduled for April 5 and 6. 
The convention will meet in Pittsburgh. 


The Exhibitors’ Dinner is scheduled for 
Webster Hall at 5:30 p. m. on April 5. At 8:00 


p. M. there will be a reception and party in 
Duffs-Iron City College. 


On Saturday, April 6, at 9:30 a. m. there will 
be a business meeting in the Frick Training 
School building. Dr. W. R. Odell of Columbia 
University will speak on “Current Issues in 
Commercial Education.”” Cameron Beck, director 
of New York Stock Exchange Institute, will also 
appear on the program. Luncheon will be served 
at 1:00 Pp. M. in Webster Hall. The toastmaster 
will be Dr. J. Freeman Guy, first associate 
superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Bernard C. Clausen will speak on “Vocation vs. 
Vacation.” 


The Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation draws its membership from the states of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio. The 
average attendance of the association is from 
500 to 600. 


Indiana Conference 


The fifteenth annual invitational conference 
of the Indiana commercial teachers will be held 
at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
on March 23. 

“Consumer Education for Business in Our 
Secondary Schools” is the general theme around 
which the program is being prepared. Floyd I. 
McMurray, state superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, will deliver the opening 
address at 9:30 A. M. on the subject “The Part 
Education Must Take in the Adjustment of 
Current Economic and Social Conditions.” 


Wilbur Barnhart of Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; Clyde Blanchard, 
managing editor of “The Business Education 
World,” Gregg Publishing Company; and B. M. 
Swinford, of Ball State Teachers College, will 
appear on the program. Some of the additional 
topics that will be discussed are “Consumer 
Education and Its Place in the Adjustment of 
Current Economic and Social Conditions,” 
“Consumer Education in General Business Train- 
ing and Bookkeeping,” “Consumer Education 
in Business Law and Salesmanship,” “Consumer 
Education in Shorthand, Typing, and Secre- 
tarial Studies.” The afternoon session will close 
with a forum on “Consumer Education for 
Business,” which will be led by Mr. Swinford. 





American Institute Expands 


E. O. Fenton, president of the American 
Institute of Business, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
just announced plans for expansion. On May 15 
the school will move into the three top floors of 
the Polyclinic Building at the corner of Tenth 
Street and Grand Avenue. The building will 
be known as the A. I. B. Building. The school 
will occupy 18,000 square feet of floor space. 











The new quarters provide a large study hall 
on the fourth floor, classrooms on the third 
floor, and a business office and additional class- 
rooms on the second floor. The new school will 


provide accommodations for 800 to 
students. 

The Des Moines College of Law will have 
quarters on the second floor and will use the 
classrooms for its evening classes. The law 
library will be available to students of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Business. 


Cooperative Office Practice 


The Senior High School of Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania, is including actual practical experience in 
its course in office practice. Through the co- 
operation of office managers in the community, 
the high school seniors are permitted to work in 
afternoons, usually for one or two weeks. By 
having contacts with several offices, each member 
of the class has an opportunity to gain experience 
before graduation. 

The academic courses that are required of 
seniors in the commercial department are 
scheduled for forenoon sections to avoid a con- 
flict with the cooperative work. As far as possible, 
all students are assigned to the office of the 
principal or the superintendent before they work 
in an outside office. Office managers are in favor 
of the idea, for they have an opportunity to 
observe the abilities, aptitudes, and attitudes of 
several students before these students file applica- 
tions for work. Each office manager criticizes 
each student and makes a report to the principal 
of the school. 
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A History of Business Education in the 
United States—Monograph 25. Prepared by 
Benjamin R. Haynes, associate professor of com- 
merce and education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; and Harry P. Jackson, in- 
structor in commerce, Santa Ana High School, Santa 
Ana, California. A 160-page printed booklet pub- 
lished in February, 1935. It contains fifteen chap- 
ters with numerous references and quotations. The 
subject is treated concisely but clearly. Business 
education is analyzed from its inception to the 
present time. Price 25 cents. South-Western Pub- 
lishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 


Ditto—Its Use and Operation. A 64-page 
instruction manual for commercial schools. Pre- 
pared by Wilbur S. Barnhart, head of commercial 
department, Emmerich Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana. This manual was 
prepared to be used as a teachers’ guide and as in- 
structional material for students who are learning 
to use the Ditto machine. Single copies may be 
obtained free from Ditto, Inc., Harrison at Oakley 
Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 


Syllabus of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges. The American Association 
of Commercial Colleges has just announced its new 
syllabus on business education. This bulletin is de- 
signed to be used by members of the association. It 
contains suggested courses of study with an analysis 
of the contents of each course. For information 
write C. W. Woodward, secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges, Burlington, Iowa. 


Nonathletic Extracurriculum Activities. 
Bulletin No. 17, Monograph No. 26; United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education. This 
bulletin will be of interest to commercial teachers 
because it provides a study not only of various social 
activities of students, but it also includes a study of 
such organizations as commercial clubs. Single 
copies 15 cents. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Financial Time-Table. A 26-page book- 
let that contains (a) financial reserve schedules and 
records, (b) graph of the financial life-line, and (c) 
compound interest calculator. This book is espe- 
cially useful in courses in junior business training, 
business arithmetic, and any other courses in which 
saving and investing are emphasized. Single copies 
25 cents. The American Provident Society, Inc., 
51 Madison Avenue, New York. 


LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


The Development of Social Intelligence 
Through Part-Time Education. Vocational 
Education Bulletin No. 173. A 67-page printed 
booklet that involves a study made by the com- 
mittee on part-time education of the American Vo- 
cational Association. Because of the rise and age 
level of employment, the new adult educational 
program, and many of the social problems growing 
out of the depression, there has been increased em- 
phasis on part-time education. This booklet applies 
to the teaching of all types of subject matter, in- 
cluding commercial courses. Single copies 10 cents. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


Are You as Old Financially as in Years? A 
life guide in personal economics. This book contains 
84 pages bound in paper and devoted to a concrete 
treatise of a plan for saving, budgeting, and invest- 
ing. It is supplemented with definite schedules of 
saving that will enable an individual to develop a 
satisfactory financial reserve. This book will be 
especially helpful to teachers of junior business 
training, business arithmetic, or any other course 
in which saving and investing are emphasized. 
Single copies 50 cents, plus 6 cents postage. The 
American Provident Society, Inc., 51 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York. 


250 Ideas for Increasing Retail Sales. A 40- 
page mimeographed bulletin compiled and pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Business Information, Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin. The ideas in this bulletin have 
been compiled from the monthly retail bulletin that 
has been published regularly by the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Information. The ideas can be used effectively 
by retail merchants and by teachers of salesmanship 
and retail selling courses. Single copies may be 
obtained for 50 cents from the Bureau of Business 
Information, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


Study-Guide in Foundations of Business 
Education. By Benjamin R. Haynes, associate 
professor of commerce and education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles; and Jessie Gra- 
ham, associate professor of commerce, State Teach- 
ers College, San Jose, California. A 16-page printed 
booklet that contains an outline and suggested ref- 
erences that can be used as a basis for a study of 
business education. It can be used as a reference 
book or as a basic outline for a course in principles 
of education in teacher-training institutions. Price 
60 cents. University Book Store, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 
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For BETTER TEACHING 

and BETTER MASTERY 


in junior business training — 























When you adopt GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker you get 
more than a collection of printed lessons. 
The following features aid you in teaching 
an effective course: 


1. Choice of a one-semester or a one-year 
volume. 


9. Optional workbooks with business 
forms. 


Ww 


. Study guides in the workbooks. 
4. Optional achievement tests. 

5. Definite teaching units. 
6 


. Two types of problems. 


~~ 


. Detailed course of study with general 
and specific objectives. 


8. Teachers’ manual with answers and teach- 
ing suggestions. 


9. A bibliography pamphlet of supp!emen- 
tary teaching material. 
For the first course in business principles. Entirely in accord with 
the new trends in secondary school education. Subject matter 
was included only when it proved to have definite values for 


the consumer as well as the producer. 


, SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


VW 
vs 


= 


The Mark of a Good 
“Business. “Textbook 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Another Error 
“What happens to property not disposed 


Teacher: 
of by will?” 
Dick: “It is divided among the errors.” 
. + * 
Helping Him Along 
Little Jimmie’s aunts were taking him to the dock 
to meet his older brother who was arriving on a lake 
steamer. They were late and had to hurry. Each aunt 
took one of Jimmie’s hands to help him along. His 
chubby legs fairly flew. ‘Are we walking too fast?” 
asked Aunt Mary. 
“No,” puffed Jimmie, “you’re not walkin’ too fast. 
U’m the one who is walkin’ too fast.” 
e e e 
Solo or Duet? 
‘Where is your brother, Freddie?” 
“‘He’s in the house playing a duet. I 


Neighbor: 
Freddie: 
finished first.” 


* * « 
The Same Difference 


Lawyer (to colored prisoner): “Well, Rastus, so 
you want me to defend you? Have you any money?” 

Rastus: “No, suh, I hain’t got no money, but I 
got a 1922 model Fo’d cah.” 

Lawyer: “Well, you can raise some money on that. 
Now let’s see—just what do they accuse you of steal- 


ing?” 
“A 1922 Fo’d cah.” 


Rastus: 
e - . 


Get the Needle, Watson! 

Teacher (to boy leading a skinny mongrel pup): 
“What kind of dog is that, my boy?” 

Boy: “This is a police dog.” 

Teacher: “That doesn’t look like a police doe.” 

Boy: “Nope, it’s in the secret service.’ 

* e e 
Half and Half 

Tommy, age five, asked his grandmother if she had 
any little brothers when she was small. She replied 
that she had one little half-brother. “For heaven’s sake, 
Grandma,” said Tommy, “what happened to the other 
half?” 


Learning is Slow 
“Dearest,” said the young man, “couldn’t you learn 
to love me?” 
“I might,” said the girl, “I learned to eat spinach.” 
e 


e * 
Agreeable Neighbors 


Downstairs: “Didn’t you hear me pounding on the 
ceiling?” 
Upstairs: “Oh, that’s all right. We were making a 


lot of noise ourselves.” 


CHUCKLES — 
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Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Stammering vs. Static 

It was Bobby’s first experience in school, and his 
first experience in hearing anyone stammer. He 
listened intently every time the little girl next to him 
stammered when she was talking. When he returned 
home, he remarked, ‘““There’s a little girl who sits next 
to me, and she is just full of static.” 

. o * 


The Underdog 
‘‘Where you been?” 
“Swimming with Joe.” 
“But Joe can’t swim.” 
“No? Then he sure can stay under long.” 
. e a 


Shorthand or Longhand 


Employer (to applicant for job): ‘Can you write 
shorthand?” 


Applicant: “Yes, sir—but it takes me longer.” 
. & « 
Very Grave 
She: “Don’t you think that the way to true happi- 


ness is to forget yourself, to bury yourself in your 
work?” 

He: “Sorry, I don’t. I’m a concrete worker.” 

* 2 7 
Compliment 

The new superintendent of a private lunatic asylum 
was strolling around the grounds a few weeks after his 
appointment, when suddenly one of the inmates 
accosted him. 

“Excuse me, sir,” he said, raising his hat, “but I 
have great pleasure in informing you that I and all my 
unfortunate friends like you better than the last 
superintendent.” 

“Thank you,” replied the new man, pleasantly. 
“And may I ask why?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the lunatic, “you seem more 
like one of us.” 


No More Tricks 


Jinny, age four, had been watching her daddy 
doing numerous acrobatic and card tricks for her 
amusement before dinner. 

Later, at the table, she was too noisy eating her 
soup. Her daddy reprimanded her and showed her 
how to eat quietly—to which she remarked in a very 
tired voice, “Oh, Daddy, I’ve had enough of your 
tricks for one night!” 


e . o 
No Mistake 
Dentist: “Have you seen any small boys ring my 
bell and run away?” 
Policeman: ‘“They weren’t small boys—they were 


grown-ups!” 
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MAKE YOUR 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC COURSE 
FUNCTION MORE EFFECTIVELY 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Curry and Rice 


The subject matter in this book is enriched through the many 
examples and problems selected from modern business. The 
subject becomes more than a course in mathematics, for the 
problems are meaningful. Business practice is combined with 
business arithmetic. Students delight in completing the prob- 
lems, because mathematics has a practical aspect. They learn 
many business principles. \With this course you can give your 
students some general training in business practice along with 


specific training in business arithmetic. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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WANTED 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Young lady, 35. would like to contact a good business 
college or teacher-training school. Can teach any com- 
mercial subject. Has two college degrees and is a grad- 
uate of higher accountancy. Has had ten years’ office 
experience and ten years’ teaching experience. Is recog- 
nized nationally for training students in state contests 
and sales letter writing. Could make small investment 
and would invest part of monthly salary. Please state 
all particulars in your letter. Address, No. 132. 





An experienced teacher with A-1 references is avail- 
able to teach bookkeeping, accounting, auditing. income 
tax, and commercial subjects. Has university degree and 
actual accounting experience. Address, No. 133. 





Experienced young lady desires position. Can teach 
Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, speedwriting, typing, book- 
keeping, and allied subjects. Has had five years’ experi- 
ence. Excellent references. Is a Gregg Normal graduate 
= a had two years’ university training. Address, 

o. ' 





Young man, now employed, desires position as teacher 
in summer school and also for next September. Holds 
A. B. degree in commerce. Has had six years’ experience 
as a teacher of all commercial subjects in business col- 
lege and senior high school. Has had two years’ experi- 
ence in elementary school and five years’ office experi- 
ence. Services available June 1. Address, No. 135. 





Experienced and capable field man, now employed, 
desires position with high-grade business college. Is a 
np ey and accustomed to keen competition. Would 
ike city territory. Address, No. 136 





Man with twenty years’ experience, listed in ‘‘Who’s 
Who in American Education,’’ desires position teaching 
higher accounting and related commercial subjects. Is 
a graduate of Gem City Business College and a student 
in higher accountancy at LaSalle University. Is a grad- 
uate student of The University of Chicago and The 
University of Cincinnati. Has Master’s degree from 
Boston University. Address, No. 137. 





Man, 27, now employed, desires to change schools for 
very good reason. Has A. B. degree and three years’ expe- 
rience as teacher and salesman. Can teach bookkeeping, 
typing, and other commercial subjects. Would accept 
ot salary to apply on interest in school. Address, No. 





Experienced man in commercial work wants to teach 
part time for salary and represent school for percentage 
of tuition. He can enroll seventy or more students during 
the summer months. He is now superintendent of city 
schools. Address, No. 139. 





Experienced lady teacher desires position teaching 
commercial subjects in a college, junior college, business 
college, or public high school. n teach typewriting, 
Gregg shorthand, business correspondence, and secre- 
tarial courses. Has M. A. degree. Best of references. 
Salary reasonable. Wishes to acquire gradually an in- 
terest in a reliable business college. Address, No. 140. 





A widow wishes a position teaching Gregg shorthand, 
Byrnes shorthand, or Stenotypy. Will teach for living 
wages. Address, No. 157. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


Married man, 38 years of age, and in good health, 
desires position as manager, principal, or field repre- 
sentative of a high-class school. Has had eighteen years’ 
experience in school business, six years as owner of a 
successful school. Can furnish references from school 
men of national repute. Address, No. 141. 





Single man, 27, desires high school or junior college 
position. Has A. B. and A. M. degrees, and four years’ 
successful junior college and high school experience. 
Can teach sociology, economics, Gregg shorthand, type- 
writing, and other commercial subjects. Has coached 
state championship shorthand team. Excellent refer- 
ences from present employers. Address, No. 142. 





Man with B. C. S. degree and sixteen years’ teaching 
experience in high schools and business colleges should 
like to connect with a business school. Has headed de- 
partments and taught practically all commercial sub- 
jects including Gregg shorthand. Has done soliciting. 
Address, No. 155. 





Experienced business college manager, bookkeeping 
teacher, and solicitor is open for immediate or future 
employment. Has had wide experience in leading schools. 
Good references. Wife is excellent shorthand teacher. 
Reasonable salary. Might buy school or an interest in 
good business. Willing to g0 anywhere. Address, No. 156. 





Man of mature age, fifteen years’ teaching experience 
in all branches of commercial subjects. Acted as head 
of commercial department; ten years’ business experi- 
ence. College graduate with Ph.B. and M. A. degrees. 
Wants position on West Coast or in some western state. 
Can furnish best of references as to character, ability, 
and honesty. Address, No. 158. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A thoroughly reliable, outstanding two- 
teacher school located in center of city. Has been suc- 
cessful for more than thirty years. Hundreds of satisfied 
graduates now holding positions. Better attendance now 
than for three years. Modern and sufficient equipment 
in first-class condition. School is free from debt. Present 
income is $525 a month from tuition alone. Two years 
ago $5,500 was offered for school. Rent reasonable. Now 
is the time to buy. Address, No. 150. 





FOR SALE: Progressive business college in Pennsyl- 
vania, branch of an old, established preparatory school. 
Purchaser must be experienced school man or woman, 
thoroughly capable of handling business college prob- 
lems. No rent or other expenses, for building is owned 
by parent institution. Very unusual opportunity for 
right person. Low price; will allow liberal terms. Ad- 
dress, No. 151. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established school. Loca- 
tion is A-1. Equipment in good condition. Overhead 
very low. Excellent school for man and wife. Price right 
for quick sale. Address, No. 152. 





FOR SALE: A small, established business school lo- 
cated in New York. Enrollment increasing. No compe- 
tition. Price reasonable. Address, No. 154. 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: The Olson Business College at 
Independence, Kansas. Established about twenty years. 
Former owner deceased. Address, George R. Mobley, 
Independence, Kansas. 
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MARCH, 1935 


TEACHERS WANTED 


A well-established business school wants to employ a 
man to act as principal and teacher. Address, No. 143. 





WANTED: A certified public accountant to take 
charge of accounting department and to teach account- 
ing and its allied subjects in a business college in a 
southern state. Must have had several years’ practical 
experience. Address, No. 144. 





Several good solicitors wanted who can produce busi- 
ness for a first-class business college. Prefer ones who 
can teach Gregg shorthand, bookkeeping, auditing, etc., 
but must be good solicitors. Address, No. 145. 





WANTED: Man capable of teaching bookkeeping, ac- 
counting. and related subjects. Must be able to invest 
$1.000 to $3.000. Excellent opportunity to connect with a 
well-established school in solid midwestern city. Ad- 
dress, No. 159. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Lady who has taught commercial subjects for twenty 
years desires to invest a small amount in a growing busi- 
ness school along the Atlantic Coast. Has taught Pitman 
and Gregg shorthind as well as Stenotypy. Give full 
details in first letter. Address, No. 146 





Young man desires to buy part interest in business 
college east of Illinois. Has taught both accounting and 
Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 147. 





Will lease or buy a business college in an industrial 
city of thirty thousand or more inhabitants. Give de- 
tails as to enrollment, location. price, and reason for 
selling in your first letter. Address, No. 148. 





A middle-aged man with managerial, teaching, and 
selling experience in accredited schools is interested in 
managing, leasing, or buying part interest in reputable 
progressive school. Has A-1 references. Address, No. 149. 





WANTED: A lease for two years of a well-established 
business school of good standing located preferably in 
Massachusetts or Florida. Would like to have option of 
buying. Submit facts as to enrollment, income, outgo, 
leasing and selling prices, and reason for selling. Ad- 
dress, No. 160. 





STENOTYPES WANTED: State model, serial 
number, date purchased, amount used, condition, 
price desired. Address, No. 153. 











New Chapters of Pi Omega Pi 


Two new chapters of Pi Omega Pi have 
recently been installed. Alpha Beta Chapter was 
installed at Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky. R. R. Richards 
is sponsor of the chapter. Alpha Gamma Chapter 
was installed at State College for Women, 
Columbus, Mississippi. Margaret Buchanan is 
the sponsor. 

Alberta Kappeler is national president. Pi 
Omega Pi is a national honorary fraternity for 
business teachers. ‘The purposes are: to en- 
courage, promote, extend, and create interest and 
scholarship in commerce; to aid in civic better- 
ment in colleges; to encourage and foster high 
ethical standards in business and professional 
life; to teach the ideal of service as the basis 
of all worthy enterprise; to create a better fellow- 
ship among business-teacher students. 
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If you teach in 
a rural school -- 





BOOKKEEPING and ACCOUNTING 
for RURAL SCHOOLS 


By M. E. Studebaker 


WwW 


Now you can teach standard book- 
keeping principles in terms of the 
natural experiences and natural surround- 
ings of your pupils. This one-year text- 
book covers all the fundamentals of 
bookkeeping, but they are applied in 
terms of the home, the farm, the 4-H 
club, cooperative associations, small 
store operations, and other activities 
that are of interest to rural pupils. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 











Commercial Education as a Requisite 
(Continued from page 307) 


of pupils enrolled far overshadow the vocational 
aim.”* That day is still in the future, but the 
trend in commercial education tends to point 
ever in that direction. Some of the new curricula 
show it in the following trends: 

a. Away from the college-entrance subjects, 
such as geometry, trigonometry, physics, 
chemistry, and languages. 

b. Trend towards fusion courses in mathe- 
matics, science, and general business. 
Physical education. 

. More social-business subjects. 

e. More technical business subjects, such as 
office practice in place of shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

f. Trend towards more electives. 

These, listed in various texts and articles, 
compare very much with the opinion stated by 
Professor Frederick H. Robinson of the College 
of the City of New York in the first yearbook of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
as to the future of commercial education: 

1. The social sciences and business itself will 
find a larger and richer place in the pro- 
grams of all students. 

2. A number of fundamental courses will be 
perfected as the background for leaders of 
business, very similar to the background 
of physics, chemistry, and mathematics 
required by all specialists in the fields of 


a9 


the BALANCE SHEET 


technology. This background will consist 
in studies of economics, sociology, account- 
ing, business law, history, and allied sub- 
jects. 

3. Presupposing a broad general culture and 
also a particularized background, special 
technical courses in business will be de- 
veloped leading to such vocations as those 
of the accountant, the export trade expert, 
and the specialists in retailing, in sales- 
manship, in merchandising, in credit, in 
banking, in production, and in similar 
other functions." 

I find it hard to believe that the high school 
will do much more than prepare the way for the 
specialization called for in number three. The 
last year in high school and the first two years in 
college or in junior college seem the place. where 
emphasis should be placed on technical or voca- 
tional work to the extent called for by this list. 

As to the actual courses in the commercial 
curriculum, Lyon in “Education for Business” 
states: “Mere imitation has been, indeed it still 
is, one of the most common methods employed 
in the foundation of curriculum.” Certain core 
subjects, or constants, must be taken by all pu- 
pils, commercial and otherwise. Certain variables 
are required of commercial pupils according to 
the particular type of course selected. In general 
we find not more than four fields offered to the 
commercial pupil: (1) accounting or bookkeeping, 
(2) office practice, (3) general business, and (4) 
salesmanship or merchandising. 


Paul S. Lomax, “What Kind of Business Education Do We Want?” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 


Co., March, 1928), pp. 3-7. 


“The Future of Commercial Education,” Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, First Yearbook (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street, 


1928), p. 63. 





vancement. 
offered in: 


TEACHERS - - use your spare 


time profitably - - study a course in 
advanced accounting at home , 


Courses in accounting are offered at cost to commercial teachers 
only. These correspondence courses are conducted as a service to 
help teachers in acquiring a background that will aid them in ad- 
No time limit is placed on completion. Courses are 


Modern Accounting 
Federal Tax Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 








Address: C.P. A. Department » » SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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You will enjoy 
teaching it 


Your students will 
enjoy studying it 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


By Staples and York 





The diction is clear-cut and interesting. For every cause the 
student is shown an effect. Preference is given to a study of 
activities, changes, and influences. The student is taught to 


interpret geographic facts and changes. The teachers’ manual 







provides helpful suggestions and a bibliography. The follow- 
Revised 


Second 
Edition 


L_ _] 
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ing types of exercises are provided: (a) text questions, (b) 
problems and projects, (c) topics for further study, and (d) 


topics for class discussion. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


SPECIALISTS 1 N BUSINESS EDUCATION 





IN SALESMANSHIP 


Teach salesmanship that recognizes con- 
sumer values— 


FUNDAMENTALS 
of SALESMANSHIP 
By R. G. Walters 


This book is filling an important place in 
the training for salesmanship and buyman- 
ship. Consumer values are emphasized in 
the following ways: (a) through a careful 
analysis of the quality and the selling 
points of products, (b) through a study of 
motives, appeals, and influences in buying, 
(c) through training in “‘service’’ selling as 
contrasted with “high-pressure” selling, 
(d) through stressing the importance of 
courtesy and high ethical standards, (e) 
through a study of consumer habits, needs, 
and viewpoints. 


The illustrations, problems, projects, cases, 
and optional workbook will aid you in 
teaching. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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